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ABSTRACT 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission was 
instructed to hire an independent consultant to do a study comparing 
the size, growth, and cost of administration of the California State 
University (CSU) and similar institutions. Background information on 
the project, prepared by the Commission staff, introduces the report. 
The independent consultants* executive summary and final report, 
comprising the bulk of this document, concludes that: (1) ChU*s 
ratios of administrators to faculty, staff, and students were 
generally lower than those of selected comparison universities; (2) 
total non-faculty staffing was comparable; (3) at both CSU and 
selected comparison institutions, the growth rate of administrative 
positions has exceeded the growth rates for faculty and staff 
positions and student enrollment between 1982 and 1987; and (4) CSU 
devoted a smaller share of its general fund operating budget to 
administrative salaries than in comparison institutions. Five 
appendices include information on the Management Personnel Plan, 
methodology for selecting comparison schools, comparison schools 
background information, summary of major accreditations of CSU and 
comparison campuses, and advisory committee members. (SM) 
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Summary 



Supplemental Language to the 1987 Buaget Act directed that the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission ''cause a study to 
be done" by hiring an independent consultant to examine the size, 
growth, and cost of administration at the California State Univer- 
sity in comparison with that of similar institutions. 

This two-part document responds to that legislative directive. The 
opening pages, prepared by Commission staff, explain the back- 
ground of the study. The rest of the document, prepared by Price 
Waterhouse and MGT Consultants, is their final report as the inde- 
pendent consultants who were selected by the Commission to con- 
duct the study. 

Regarding the size, growth, and cost of the State University's ad- 
ministration, the consultants conclude that: 

• As of 1987, the State University's ratios of administrators to fac- 
ulty, staff, and students were generally lower than those of se- 
lected comparison institutions, largely reflecting differences be- 
tween the State University and those institutions in categorizing 
administrators. . 

• Total non-faculty staffing (including administrative positions) 
per 1,000 full-time-equivalent students at the State University 
was comparable to that in selected comparison institutions. 

• At both the State University and selected comparison institu- 
tions, the growth rate of administrative positions has exceeded 
the growth rates for faculty and staff positions and student en- 
rollment between Fall 1982 and Fall 1987. 

• The State University devoted a smaller share of its General 
Fund operating budget to administrative salaries than was the 
case in the comparison institutions surveyed, largely reflecting 
the difference in categorizing administi ators noted above. 

The Commission discussed the consultants' report at its meeting on 
February 8, 1988, but Price Waterhouse and MGT Consultants are 
solely responsible for their report. 

Additional copies of this document may be obtained from the Li- 
brary of the Com^nission at (916) 322-8031. Further information 
about the Commission's role in responding to the Legislature's di- 
rective may be obtained from Murray Haberman of the Commission 
staff at (916) 322-8001. Information about the consultants' report 
may be obtained from Kevin Bacon, project director and senior 
manager for Price Waterhouse, at (916) 441-2370. 
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Background on the Price Waterhouse 
and MGT Consultants Study 



IS 1983-84, the California State University imple- 
mented a Management Personnel Plan in which it 
arranged 242 campus-level and systemwide admin- 
istrative personnel classifications into four broad per- 
sonnel categories. Since then, the number of budget- 
ed General Fund positions in these categories has in- 
creased notably — particularly during the 1984-85 
and 1985-86 fiscal years. 

Recently, the Legislature raised several questions 
regarding the size, growth, and cost of State Univer- 
sity administration. The Legislative Analyst's 1937- 
88 Analysis of the Budget Bill suggested several fac- 
tors that may have accounted for this growth, in- 
cluding: (1) new and expanded programs; (2) the re- 
structuring of position classifications; (3) the reclas- 
sification of positions; and (4) the systemwide and 
campus administrative establishment of positions. 
The Analyst then recommended: 

That the Legislature adopt supplemental re- 
port language directing the CSU to require cam- 
puses to obtain approval from the Chancellor's 
Office prior to traiisferring any position into 
the Management Personnel Plan by means of 
position reclassification; 

That the Legislature adopt supplemental re- 
port language directing the CSU to submit a re- 
port annually to the Department of Finance 
and the Joint Legislative Budget Committee on 
positions in the Management Personnel Plan 
which are established administratively during 
the year; and 

Tnat the Legislature adopt supplemental re- 
port language directing the CSU to require that 
any upward reclassification of positions be- 
tween Administrator I, II, III, IV be subject to 
prior approval by the Chancellor's Office. 

The Legislature adopted those recommendations 
during its 1987 session and then added the following 



Supplementary Language to the 1987 Budget Act: 

California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion (CPEC) 

1. Administration. The California Postsecond- 
ary Education Commission is directed to 
cause a study to be done on the size and 
growth of the administration of the CSU and 
comparing the size and growth with those of 
similar institutions. CPEC shall utilize an in- 
dependent consultant experienced in such 
matters in higher education to collect the 
relevant data and to prepare the report. In 
developing the request for proposals for this 
stiidy, CPEC will consult with, and take into 
consideration, the concerns of the CSU, the 
CPA, the Office of the Legislative Analyst 
and the Department of Finance. The cost of 
this study will not exceed $200,000 to be pro- 
vided by the CSU. The study will be trans- 
mitted to the Chairs of the respective fiscal 
committees and the Joint Legislative Budget 
Committee by March 1, 1988. 



Development of the 

Commission's Request for Proposals 

To fulfill the directive of the Supplemental Lang- 
uage that the Commission take into consideration 
the concerns of the State University, the California 
Faculty Association, the Office of the Legislative An- 
alyst, and the Department of Finance in developing 
its request for proposals. Commission staff estab- 
lished an advisory committee consisting of the fol- 
lowiiig members: 

Karen Farber, Assistant Vice Chancellor 

for Faculty and Staff' Affairs 
The California State University 
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Jacob Samit 

Assistant Vice Chancellor for Employee Relations 
The California State Cniversity 

Louis Messner, Assistant Vice Chancellor 
for Budget Planning and Administration 
The California State University 

James Landreth, Vice President for Business Affairs 
California State Polytechnic University, 
San Luis Obispo 

Steven Montgomery 

Director of Personnel and Employee Relations 
California State University, Northridge 

Ethan Singer 

Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs 
San Diego State University 

TobyOsos (Designee for Karen Farber) 
Coordinator, Persomiel Services 
The California State University 

PaulWorthman 
Associate General Manager 
California Faculty Association 

Marilyn Cundiff-Gee, Program Budget Analyst 
California Department of Finance 

Chuck Lieberman, Program Analyst 
Office of the Legislative Analyst 

Glee Johnson, Consultant 
Senate Minority Fiscal Committee 

William Whiteneck, Consultant 
Senate Education Committee 

William Furry, Minority Consultant 
Assembly Ways and Means Committee 

Curtis Richards, Co^isultant 

Assembly Subcommittee on Higher Education 

Paul Holmes, Consultant 
Senate Finance Committee 

Pamela Spratlen, Consultant 
Assembly Ways and Means Committee 

Murray J. Haberman {Chair and Project Liaison) 

Postsecondary Education Specialist 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

This advisory committee helped Commission staff 
formulate the general scope of the stady and develop 
the responsibilities and performance requirements 



expected of the contractor For example, the commit- 
tee suggested that the study include at a minimum 

1. The identification of a complete and well-defined 
set of administrative job titles and functions that 
would facilitate meaningful comparisons between 
the California State University and similar insti- 
tutions; 

2. The development of a mechanism for the coU 
lection of comprehensive data regarding these ad- 
ministrative positions such as interviews and 
questionnnaire surveys; and 

3. The development of a list of institutions ''hat 
would facilitate meaningful comparisons, such as 
large, medium, small, or rural and urban. 

The advisory committee also requested that the 
study address several research questions, including 
but not limited to: 

1. How are administrative positions defined by the 
State University and by other institutions stud- 
ied? Is the definition of administration at the 
State University, as defined in its Management 
Personnel Plan, comparable to that of the other 
institutions studied? If not, what accounts for the 
differences? How does the State University, in its 
definition of administration, differ from other in- 
stitutions studied, and what if any, conclusions 
can be drawn from the comparison? 

2. What are the ratios of administration to support 
services, administration to faculty, and adminis- 
tration to students, at the State University? How 
do these ratios compare to the other institutions 
studied? How are these ratios defmed? 

3. Is the size of the administration of the State Uni- 
versity comparable to that of other institutions 
studied when appropriate factors such as size, or- 
ganization, complexity, role, mission, etc., are ad- 
justed for or taken into account? 

4. What percentage of the State University's budget 
is expended for administrative salaries, and how 
does this compare to other institutions studied? 

5. Has the administration of the State University 
grown at a rate comparable to growth rates in 
other institutions studied? What factors account 
for the recent growth of the administration of the 
State University? What criteria are used to define 
this growth: people, positions, full-time equivalen- 
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cy, staff, etc.? How much of this growth is attrib- 
uted to new or expanded programs, the restruc- 
turing of position classifications, the reclassifica- 
tion of existing positions, the administrative es- 
tablishment of positions, and/or other factors? 
Are the factors that have contributed to the 
growth in administration at the State University 
comparable to those factors at similar institu- 
tions? 

The Commission is indebted to the members of the 
advisory committee for their assistance on the proj- 
ect 



Submission and evaluation of proposals 

The Commission sent its Request for Proposals to 
some 35 prospective vendors throughout the United 
States and received nine proposals in response. Be- 
cause Commission staff thought that the advisory 
committee should have an opportunity to comment 
on those proposals, it provided a copy of all nine to 
each member for the purpose of commentary only, 
and not for the purpose of evaluation or ranking. 

Commission staff then convened an internal staff 
evaluation committee to rank the responses of each 
bidder, using the Proposal Rating Form, in accor- 
dance with the criteria outlined in the Request for 
Proposal, including: 

1. A thorough understanding of the problem; 

2. The applicability of the study's conceptual frame- 
work to State policy development; 

3. A complete and thorough response to the chief 
performance requirements as discussed in the re< 
quest for proposals; 

4. Sufficient experience and stability of the firm bid- 
ding; 

5. Experience in conducting studies in higher educa- 
tion; 

6. Sufficient experience and expertise on the part of 
the contracting staff; and 

7. The effective use of resources. 

The staff committee also took into account comments 



by members of the advisory committee egarding the 
strengths and weaknesses of the proposals. 

In the unanimous judgment of the staff evaluation 
committee, the proposal submitted by Price Water- 
house, in conjunction with MGT of America, Inc., re- 
sponded best to the criteria outlined in the Request 
for Proposals, and Price Waterhouse/MGT was select- 
ed to conduct the study. 



Conduct of the study 

Staff of Price Waterhouse and MGT consulted reg- 
ularly with the Commission's project director and 
held several meetings with members of the advisory 
committee in order to refine interview, data collec- 
tion, and survey techniques, and to keep them ap- 
prised of the study's progress. Price Waterhouse and 
MGT also prepared written progress reports on the 
study for both Commission staff and the advisory 
committee. However, the consultants were solely re- 
sponsible for the conduct, analysis, and fmdings of 
the study. A comprehensive discussion about the 
methodology they employed can be found in Appen- 
dix 2 of their report. 

The Commission wishes to acknowledge the work of 
the staff members of Price Waterhouse and MGT who 
were involved in the conduct of the study: 

Price Waterhouse 

Stephen Powlesland, Project Partner 

Kevin Bacon, Project Director and Senior Manager 

Denise Arend, Manager 

Julio Massad, Senior Consultant 

Susan Glenn, Consultant 

MGT of America^ Inc. 

Kent Caruthers, Executive Vice President 

Steve McArthur, Executive Vice President 
for Management Services 

:>tan And'»r<^'^^ ^rgional Vice President 

Ann Boynton, Consultant 

Barbara Brown, Consultant 

Tessa David, Consultant 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



STUDY OF THE SIZE, GROWTH, AND COST OF ADMINISTRATION 
AT THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

BACKGROUND 

In recent yean, concerns have been expressed to the California Legislature about the 
growth in administrative staffing at the California State University. Facts ccmceming 
the exact extent of this growdi and its causes have not been clearly understood nor 
confirmed in the annual legislative bud^t {..ocess. As a result, the Legislature directed 
the California POstseccxidary Education Commission to engage a consultant to ccmduct 
a study on die size and growdi of administration in CSU. The Commission issued a 
Request for Proposals inviting qualified consultants to design a study that would 
answer the following questions: 

1. How are adnunistrative positions defined at CSU and how does this 
definiticm coo^are to that used by comparable institutions? 

2* What is die ratio of adnmiistrative positions to support service 
and instructional staff and the ratio of administrative staff to 
students at CSU and comparison institutions? 

3. Is the size of the adnunistrative function at CSU comparable to 
that in other institutions, after adjustments are made for size, 
mission, and organizational structure? 

4. What percentage of the CSU budget is expended for administrative 
salaries and how does this compare to other institutions studied? 

5. How has die growdi rate oftiie administrative staffing of CSU in 
recent y^urs compared to that in other similar institutions? 

CPEC selected die combined team of Price Waterhouse and MGT Consultants to 
perform the study. This Executive Summary provides an overview of the study 
methodology and findings. 
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METHODOLOGY 

In designing and canylrg out the study, Price Wateriiouse and MOT faced a number of 
complex methodological issues. To assist the consultants in addressing these issues, 
CPEC created a Projea Advisory Committee conqnised of repiesentadves firan the 
Chancellor's Office, selected CSU campuses and the California Fixulty Association, as 
well as staff from the I/!gislative Analyst's OfiPce, die Department of.Hnance, die 
Senate Edu::ation Committee, die Soiate Fiscal Committee, die Assembly Education 
Committee and CPEC The Advisory Committee met five times during the project to 
react to the consultant's proposed woik plan, data gadiering procedures and pieliminar,- 
findings. 

The consultants' woik plan featured two primary data collectirai activities to gain 
infonoation upon which to base findings about the size and growth of administration. 
Hrst, Price Wateriiouse and MGT ccdlected extensive staffing infonnation about each 
CSU campus and the central a^ce from centrally maintained data bases. The primaiy 
source of data on die number and cost of administrative positions was die State 
Controller's Personnel Infonnation Management System (PIMS), die systeji used to 
prepare the CSU payiolL Seocvid, die consultants ccmducted site visits at selected 
comparison instituti(Mis and system offices to collect data about size and growth of 
administration elsewhere and to understand odier universities' definitions of 
administration. Site visits were also made to 12 CSU campuses and die Chancellor's 
Office. 

The consultants selected die period between 1982 and 1987 to serve as die basis for 
measuring growth. This period was chosen since it encoaq)assed the time during 
which die Management Pbrscxmsl Plan (MPP) and collective bargaining were 
implemented at CSl \ As a result, the before and after scenarios could be assessed. 
Information for each year in dus period was collected aboui CSU; only die beginning 
and ending years were used for collecting data from die comparison universities and 
system offices. 
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Two fundamental issues that had to be resolved eaily in the study concerned: 

• The definition of 'administration" for use in the study; and 

• The basil electing comparis(xi institutions from which to 
collect data. 

Both topics had the potential Ui affect the ultimate fuidings of the study. As such, they 
received significant attention from members of the Advisory Conmuttec, particularly 
representatives fix>m the California State University and the California Faculty 
Association. 

Definilios of Administration 

After considering the suggestions of the Advisory Committee, Price Wateifaouse and 
M GT adopted the following definition of administration: 

AH position classificaticms reported by rach university and college to the Federal 
Equal Employmmt Opportunity Coamnssion (EEOQ as : 

Executive, Administrative, and Managerial (EEO 1) 
and 

Ptofessional Non-Faculty (EEO 3) except those positions 
occupied by persms who provide services directiy to 
students, such as counselors, financial aid advisors, 
librarians, etc. 

Price Watohouse and MGT believe tiiat tiiis definition includes essratially all positions 
that correspcmd to the Legislacure's concern about administrative size and growth. 
Further, this definition was more easily understandable and facilitated data collecticMi by 
comparison institutions than other alternative definitions. A complete list of the job 
classifications at CSU tiiat meet this definition is contained in Appendix m - 1 to 
Chapter in of the report 
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The most it]:qx)rtant caution about tliis definition for the reader to note is that it is npt a 
perfect match to those positicms included in the CSU Management Personnel Plan. 
Some MPP positions are excluded from this def ion (primarily supervisory support 
staff) and several non*MPP positions aie included (primarily non-faculty professional 
stafO* As a result, the Price Witerhouse and MGT findings are not dinecdy comparable 
to those from earlier studies by the Legislative ^alyst and others. 

The Selection of Comparison Institutions 

The major challenge in selecting conq)aris<xi universities and systems was to identify 
institutions that had reasonably similar administrative requirements to those facing the 
CSU csTTipuses. ftice Waterhouse and MGT developed selecticm criteria diat took into 
account such factors as size, mission, and state*level stmctures for govenung higher 
education. Through this process, the consultants identified 103 universities and 22 
systems as candidates for becoming u>nq>arison institutions. After receiving review, 
comment and further suggestions from the Advisoiy Committee, Price Waterhouse and 
MGT selected 23 universities and 8 system offices in 1 1 states to visit Site visits were 
ccmducted between November 15 and Decmber 15. AU but one university accepted 
our invitation to participate in die study; a similar university in the same state was then 
selected as a substitute* Usable statistical data was received from 19 of the 23 
caucuses and 7 of die 8 system (^ces in time for inclusion in this report Hie 
comparison institutions and systems are listed below. 



Comparison Insiiiuiions 



Carnegie 

Tfwtiturion 



aassificarinn 



North Carolina 



Western Carolina Univertity * 
McNeese Stale* 
Univenity of West Florida 
Kearney Stale University 
University alWtactmsin - LaCrosse 
Soathem Connecticut University 
University of Wisconsin - Eau Claire 



Comp. I 
Comp. I 
Comp. I 
Comp. I 
Comp. I 
Comp. I 
Comp. I 
Comp. I 
Comp. I 
Comp. I 
Comp. I 
Res.n 
Comp. I 
Comp. I 



Louisiana 
Florida 



Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin 



Nofth Carolina 



University of North Carolina - Charlotte 
SUNY College - Buffalo 
Central Connecticut University 
Mankaio Slate University 
SUNY College -Albany 
CUNY City College 
Univeisity of Central Florida 



NewYoik 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

NewYorit 

NewYoik 

Rorida 
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New York 
Wisconsin 
Tennessee 



CUNY Hunter College 
University of Wisconsin • Milwaukee 
Memphis State University 
University of South Florida * 
Southwest Texas Stale University 
Georgia State University 
University of Texas - Arlington 
Illinois Stale University - Normal 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 



Comp. I 
Doc. I 
Comp. I 
Doc. I 
Comp. I 
Doc. I 
DocI 
Doc.n 
Comp. I 



Florida 

Texas 

Georgia 

Texas 

Illinois 



Louisiana 



* Data excluded from repoit due to unavailability of *87 information 
Survqr data received tDO late for inclusion in this report 



Stale SYSigm 

NcwYoric(SUNY) 
New York (CUNY) 
Wisconsin 
Fknda 

North Carolina 
Louisiana 
MImiesoca* 
Cormecticut 



^Survey data received too late for incli^sion in this rcpon. 

To provide some perspective on the comparison institutions used in this study, it may 
be useful to briefly review some of the key characterisdcs of that group: 

• All institutions and systems were state supported 

• All campuses were part of multi-campus systems. 

• All but four of the conq>arison instituticms with data used in this rsport were 
classified as "Conqrohensive Universities F by the Carnegie Foundation, the 
same classification of educational mission as is applied to die 19 CSU 
campuses, 

• The combined PTE student enrollment of the 19 comparison institutions 
analyzed in this repon was 223,478 in fall 1987 con:q)ared to a 253370 
budgeted FEE at CSU. 



Comparison Systems 
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The reader should also be aware that the institutions selected for the comparison group 
are not identir^^ to the list of institutions used for faculty salary surveys ccMiducted by 
the Califomi& PostseccHidaiy Education Conmiission. The issues under consideration 
in diis study dictated the selection of institutions based on different criteria than tiiose 
useful for fisicul^ salary comparisras. The inclusion or exclusion of particular 
institutions in this study implies no ^^Tinion on Ae part of eitfier Price Waterfaouse or 
MGT Consultants as to the utility of using such institutions for faculty salary 
comparison studies. 

Finally, the con^arative i^os and other descriptive statistics presented in tiiis summary 
andintiiefuUrcport should not , in the opinion of Price Watggto 
Consultants^ be used to answer die question of whether the current number of 
administrative positions at CSU is adequate to perfbmi its mission. That question is 
beyond the scope of this project Developing an answer to such a question would 
require a different and far tljk detailed study of CSU operations and management than 
was possible in this project The fact tiiat a given ratio of administrators to some other 
quantity (such as, students or faculty) at CSU differs from that at comparison 
institutions should not be taken as conclusive proof that CSU is **over^ or **under- 
administered'* Ratiier, the ratios and odier statistics should be interpreted primarily as 
indicators of the trends in the size and growth of administration within the CSU system 
and at coraparisra instimtions. 

FINDINGS REGARDING THE DEFTNITION OF ADMINISTRATION AT 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS AND THE COMPARABILITY OF MPP 
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As expected, we found no uni\^ersally accepted definition of "administration" among all 
the institutions visited. Essentially, we found a unique definition of administration at 
each instimtion or systenL There was general agreeoaent diat die definition of what 
constitutes administrative positions must be ^tissptd to meet the specific questions that 
give rise to each particular study of this kind. 

We also asked the comparison institutions for information about the pay/personnel 
plans they use for supervisors, managers, and executives so we couki determine if the 
CSU Management Personnel Plan (MPP) was comparable to plans in the comparison 
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instirations. Although MPP is similar in concept to some personnel programs in other 
institutions surveyed, it is fundamentally unique. While many of the features of MPP 
are found in pay^)ersoi ael plans that apply to tt>p level positions in odier institutions, 
none of the other surveyed institutions placed as broad a range of positions (fron 
Supervising Groundsworker I to Vice President) in a single pay/pers(xmel plan as is the 
case widi MPP. 

FINDINGS CONCERNING THE RATIOS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITIONS TO STUDENTS, FACULTY, AND SUPPORT STAFF AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSFTY 

To answer diis question we first calculated die number of administrative positions at 
CSU based on data derived ftaax the State Controller's Personnel Management 
L" tnnation System (PIMS) used to prepare the CSU payroll and die list of CSU job 
classifications that met our project definition of administrad(XL Using the same data 
sources, we calculated die number of faculty and staff positions. All of diese statistics 
^plied to General Fund supported positions only. Finally, we requested data from die 
Chancellor's Office on die number of students enrolled at CSU based on bodi a Full 
Time Equivalent (FTE) and a Fall Headcount basis. Using diis information, we found 
the following ratios as of October 3L 1987. (For each ratio, the appn^ate exhibit 
from Chapter m of the report is referenced for die reader who desires additional detail.) 

• The mean ratio of administrative positions ^er 1 ,000 smdent FTE for the 19 
campuses taken as a whole was 920 per 1,000 FTE (Exhibit m-S) 

• The mean ratio of administrative positions per 1,000 student headcount for die 
19 campuses taken cs a whole was 6.80 per 1,000 headcount (Exhibit in-6) 

• The mean ratio of administrative positions per 100 faculty positions for die 19 
campuses taken as a whole was 15.38 per 100 faculty. (Exhibit in-8) 

• The mean ratio of administrative positions per 100 non-faculty staff for the 19 
campuses taken as a whole was 15.45 per 100 staff. (Exhibit in-9) 
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For each of these ratios there was substantial variation between campuses in the CSU 
systoxL Additionally, the data indicate consistently higher ratios at the smalls 
campuses than at die larger canq)uses, apparently itflecting some economies of scale in 
the q)eration of larger campuses 

FINDINGS REGARDING THE RELATIVE SIZE OF ADMINISTRATION AT 
THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Information concerning the ^ait and growth of administration within CSU came from 
several sources. Statistical inforaiation about die number of administrative positions 
and amount of administrative salaries came from the State Controller's payroll 
system. In response to arequest ftosn Price Watertiouse and MOT, die Chancellor's 
OfiSce provided October 31st '^sniqishot'' information from die payroll system for each 
year from 1982 dirough 1987 for each campus concerning the equivalent number of 
fuU-time: 



• Administrative positims 

• Faculty positions 

• Staff positions (all other positions) 



For administrative positions, a further breakout was provided to enable analysis of 
administrative staffing in twelve functional areas (for exaniple, infomiation services, 
external relations, etc.)* (See Exhibit m - 10 in Chapter EI) Also, for the 
administrative positions, CSU provided Octd)er payroll costs for each included job 
classification for each year. 

In addition to October 3 1 payroll information for the sU years. Price Watertiouse and 
MGT requested and received data fiom CSU concerning fall headcount enrollment, 
PTE enrollment and total general fund e3q)enditures for each year. This information 
was used to calculate both absolute growth rates and indexed growth rates (for 
instance, administrators per 1,0(X) students) across the five year period. To supplement 
the statistical analysis of administrative growth within (TSU, study team members 
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conducted site visits to 12 CSV caucuses and the Chancellor's Office. The purpose of 
the site visits was to verify the statistical informati(Mi and to inquire about reasons for 
changes in administnitive staffing. 

Growth at CSU 

Based on our project definition of administration, the number of administrative 
positions at CSU grew by 18.6% between October 31, 1982 and October 31, 1987. 
This reflected a growdi of 400 positims, as the total number of administrative positions 
for the system as a whole grew fiom 2.148 to 2,548. This growth primarily occuned 
attfie 19 canqmses rather than at die ChancellOT's Office and other systemwide offices. 
The 19 canonises registered a 20.3% increase in die number of administrative positions 
while the Chancellor's Office showed a 3.0% increase over die five year period. (See 
Exhibitni-2) It should be noted that the 3.0% increase in positions reported by die 
Chancellor's Office was among the lowest repotted increases for die seven system 
offices sunreyed during the project (See Exhibit IV-16) 

There was wide variatim in the rate of growth in die nuniiber of administrative positions 
rq)ortedbythel9canq)uses. Illustrative of this variation is die fact tiiat the 19 caiiq>us 
median percentagechangeinthenumberofadnunistrators was 21.2%. Put singly, 
diis means diat eight cf the 19 campuses had growdi in die number of administrative 
positions diat exceeded 21.2% and eight had a lower percentage change. 
(See Exhibit IV.5). 

This 18.6% growth in the number of administrative positions was greater dian die 
growth in PTE student enrollment (5.1%), headcount enrollment (8 J%), faculty 
positions (4.3%), or non-faculty, non-administrative staff (3.5%). 
(See Exhibits IV-l,IV-3). 
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Comparison of Growth at CSU and Surveyed Institutions 

Con^arisDns between ths sfze of administration at CSU and the odier insdtuticxis and 
systems were made using five rados: 

1. Administrative Positions per 1,000 Headcount Students 

2. Administrative Positions per 1,000 PTE Students 

3. Administrative Positions per 100 'Acuity 

4. Administrative Positims per 100 Staff 

5 . A dministrative Salaries as a percent of total General Fund Spending 

In making inter-institutiraal oonq)aiis(»ts, die consultants felt diat ratio analysis was 
ooore appropriate than compariscm of absolute numbers due to differences in size, 
funding levds and odier fiaciors. Based on tfiese ratios. Fall 1987 adnunistrative 
staffing ratios q)peared somevrfiat lower at CSU dian at die con^urrisw jniversities, as 
seen in Exhibit ES-1. 

After furtiier evaluation, described in Chq>ter5 IV and V, we found dut die size oi 
administration at CSU is genendlycoaqnraUe to die institutions surveyed. Wereached 
tins conclusion based, in part, on an analysis of total non-faculty staffing at CSU and 
the comparison institutions which showed very similar ratios of total non-faculty staff 
(including administraiors) to PTE enrollment at die two groups of institutions. (See 
Chapter V, Exhibit V-2) 
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Comparison of Administrative Staffing Ratios 
Fall 1987 




19 CSU 

f!flmniidM 


Comparison 
Institutions 


Administrative P6siti<Mis per 1,000 
Student HeadcountEmoUment (Exh.IV-11) 

Median ratio: 


7.3 


9.3 


N = 16 


Administrative Positions per 1,000 
Student PTE Enrollment (Ex1lIV-10) 

Median ratio: 


9.0 


12.3 


N = 16 


Administrative Positions per 100 
Faculty Positions (Ex1lIV*12) 

Median ratio: 


16.4 


23.1 


N = 15 


Admimstnuive Positions per 100 
Non-Faculty Staff Positions (Ex1lIV-13) 

Median ratio: 


14.0 


20.4 


N»15 


Administrative Salaries as a Percentage 
of General Fond Spendirg (Ex1lIV*3,4) 

Median ratio: 


6.9 


10.1 


N = 17 
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FINDINGS CONCERNING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE BUDGET THAT IS 
EXPENDED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES AT CSU AND THE 
COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 



For both the CSU system tad the comparison institutions we collected infonnation 
abom the cost administrative salaries and die total state support budget Thetotal 
state support budget was calculated after excluding capital outlay funds, federal grants, 
research funds, enterprise operations, and other non-state funding sources except for 
student fees and tuition. The data on administrative salaries did not include the cost of 
retirement oontributicms , fringe beneto, enq)toyment related taxes or odier indirect 
CQii^)ensation costs. Our findings for the Fall of 1987 can be summarized as follows: 



ExhibU ES • 2 
Administrative Salaries as a Percentage of Budget 

Fall 1987 



SummarvStarisric; f1Q«7^ 19 CSU Campuses 17 Comparison Campus's 
Median 6.9% 10.1% 
Simple Mean 7.4% 10.8% 
Weighted Mean 6.9% 11.1% 
(Wei^ted by dollar costs) 

(Source: Exhibits IV - 3, IV - 4) 



By all of the measures shown in Exhibit ES-2, CSU reports a lownr percentage of 
budget devoted to administFative salaries than do the 17 conq)aiison insdtutiras for 
which this infoimatioa was available. While the differences between the percentages 
reported by the CSU and comparison institutions are large (ranging between 32% and 
38%) these differences merely reflect die fact diat the comparison group also reports 
administrative positions to be a similariy larger proportion of the total n(m-faculty staff. 
Since a larger portion of total non-faculty staff at the compari.<!(m institutions are 
reported to be in administrative positions, it follows that the salaries of tiiose positions 
will represent a larger share of the budget than is the case at the CSU. 
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As a result, the difference between these percental should uqi be interpreted to mean 
that CSV administrative silaries are "under-funded" relative to the comparison 
institutiors. 

We also examined the growth in mean administrative salary costs per administrative 
position at CSU and the conq[)arison institutions. We found that for the 19 CSU 
canq)uses as a whole, the mean salary cost per administrative positicm increased 37.9% 
between fall 1982 and fall 1987. (See Exhibit III-2 in CSiapter HI) The mean increase 
for the 13 comparison institutions for which con^lete salary data was available for the 
two years was 30.9%. (Calculated from data contained in Exhibits IV-2 and IV-4.) 
(No efifort was made to examine whedier d)e variation in the average incr^^ase in mean 
salary cost per administrative positicm reflected diffenences in market conditions or 
regional variations in the increase in the cost of living.) 

FINDINGS ON THE GROWTH OF ADMINISTRATION AT CSU 

The Price Waterfaouse and MGT analysis of the growth rate of administration in the 
CalifoniiaStaieUiuversity also is based on the use of the five rati The analysis is 
two-fold: 

• Conqputation of the percentage changes in the values of the ratios for CSV 
campuses between 1982 and 19R7. 

• Conq)arison of the percentage changes in ratio values for CSU campuses and 
for comparison universities. 

The latter comparisons pemiit an assessment of whether changes in CSU administrative 
levels reflect changes in administrative staffing tiiat are occurring at other universities 
nationally or are unique to California. 

Exhibit ES-3 summarizes the growth rates for administrative staffing in CSU during the 
most recent five year period. On each of the five measures, die level of administrative 
staffing has grown faster than the index measures. The growth rate varies somewhat 
across the measures, but , in all but one case, is between 6% and 12%. 
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The seoMid analysis of growth rates considers whether the CSU administration is 
growing faster than the rate for similar institutims. Exhibit ES-4 presents the median 
five-year growth rates for each of the five ratios. CSU administration appears to have 
grown faster dian die administrative structures elsewhere in relation to student PTE and 
die number of faculQr, but is coo^arable in relation to student enrollment and lower 
with respea to noi-faculty staff and salary as a percentage of budget 
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Change in Administrative Staffing Ratios at tlie 
California State University (19 Campuses) 




Fall 1982 


Fall 1987 


Perceniage 
Change 


Administrative t^tions per 1,000 
Student Headcount Enrollment (Exh. IV-1 1) 

Median ratio: 


6.6 


7.3 


10.6% 


Administrative Positions per 1,000 
Student FTE Enrollment (Exh.IV-10) 

Median ratio: 


8.1 


9.0 


11.1% 


Administrative Positions per 100 
Faculty Positions (Exh.rV-12) 

Median ratio: 


13.6 


16.6 


22.1% 


Administrative Positions per 100 
Non-Faculty Staff Positions (Bch. IV- 13) 

Median ratio: 


13.6 


15.2 


11.8% 


Administrative Salaries as a Percentage 
of General Fund Spending (ExLIV-15) 

Median ratio: 


6.5 


6.9 


6.2% 



Note: Percentage change measures the change in die median ratio be^^ween 1982 and 1987. 
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Comparison of Percentage Changes in Administrative Stafflng Ratios 

Fall 1982 to 1987 




19 CSU 
Campuses 
% Change in Ratio 


Comparison 
Institutions 
% Change hi Ratio 


Administrative ii^sitions per 1,000 
Student HeadcountEmollment (Exh.IV-11) 

Median % of change in ratio: 


10.0% 


10.3% 


N=16 


Administrative Positiras per 1,000 
Student FTEEmoUment (Ex1lIV-10) 

Median % of change in ratio: 


14.2% 


12A% 


N=16 


Adndnistraiive rositions per 100 
Faculty Positions (Ex1lIV-12) 

Median % of change in rado: 


13.6% 


7.5% 


N-15 


Administrative Positions per 100 
Non-Faculty Staff Positions (Exh. IV- 13) 

Median % of change in ratio: 


10.5% 


12.8% 


N=15 


Administrative Salaries as a Peroentage 
of General Fund Spending (Exh. IV- 15) 

Median % of change in ratio: 


6.0% 


8.3% 


N=13 



Note: This exhibit displays die median % change in ratios for CSU and conqparison campuses. 
Exhibit ES - 2 displays die % change in median ratios for CSU. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Price Waterhouse and MGT found that, during the five year period between 1982 and 
1987, CSlTs administration grew faster than the correspcmding growth in faculty, staff 
and student enrollment Using i^iis project's definition of administration, the number of 
administrative positions at CS> ^ <^ w 18.6% between the fall of 1982 and the fall of 
1987 (19 campuses and systeti:,.ide offices). CSU's system and campus management 
attribute a significant portion of this growth to one-time changes caused by their 
response to the inq)lementation of collective bargaining and the cmversion to the 
Management Personnel Plan. They also attributed growth to various types of non- 
' ;nrollment related workload changes including: 

• Increased need for can^us level administrative staff to manage a rocent increase 
in capital outlay projects. 

• Increas^^ need for administrative staff to manage improved and expanded 
students services, admissions, and student affirmative action programs. 

• Increased need for admir'strative staff to provide improved con:^uter systems 
suppon for the educational program. The con^uter aided design (CAD) project 
at San Luis Obispo was one example of this. 

• Increased need for administrative staff to respond to external changes such as 
deregulation of the telecommunications system, new hazardous materials 
handling regulations, and new tax law reporting requirements. 

• Increased need for adniinistrative staff to improve university devdopm^ 
programs and external fund raising operations. 

During the same five-year period, the median growth rate for comparison universities* 
administration was also higher than the growth in student enrollnoent, student PTE, 
faculty, or staff. From the information developed in this project, it appears that CSU 
administration grew at a rate comparable to the institutions sunreyed The comparison 
institutions reported many of the same factors contributing to the increase in 
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administrative positions as were reported by CSU, including many of the same non- 
enrollment related workload factors. However, none of the comparison group reported 
implementing, najor initiatives such as the inq)lementation of collective bargaining or a 
new management or supervisory pay^personnel plan as was the case at CSU. 
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Late in the process of analyzing die voluminous anoount of infonnadon collected 
during diis project, it was brought to our attenticm that the 1987 PTE student 
enrollment figures supplied to us by the Chancellor's Office were budgeted PTE 
figures rather dian aomal figures fw die tall of 1987. While the difference between 
die budgeted and actual figures may be significant for several individual CSU 
campuses, die difference does not have a material impact (sU^dy nooce d^ 
change in the rado of administradve positions to PTE for die system as a whole) on 
die findings for die CSU system as a whole. As a result, we have not recalculated 
dx>se tables diatinvcdve die use ufM 1987 FTE figures f<»: die CSU systen^ The 
reader should exercise caudon ^en examining individual CSU campus statistics 
involving 1987 fall FIE enroUmenL 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



PROJECT ORGANIZATION AND BACKGROUND 

This study resulted bom concerns of die Calitoniia Legislature about the growth in 
administrative staffing at the California State University (CSU) in light of issues 
brought to die Legislature's attention during the annual legislative budget process. 
Informatiui presented to die Legislature during d:e budget process did not adequately 
identify die causes, cost and extent of tins apparent system-wide growth in die number 
of administrative positions in die CSU. Thus, in reqxxiae to diis lack of information, 
die IxgisJanire directed die California Postsecondary 

engage a consultant toconduaastiKfyonthesizeandgrowthof administrBtionin 
CSU. CFECselecteddiejointproposalofPriceWatBifaottseandMGTCcHi^ 
conduct a study in whidi relevant data an die size and growdi of administration at CSU 
would be collected a.id to compare that data to information gathered from iastitutions 
comparable to CSU. 

The California State University 

The California State University began when California's first normal school opened in 
San I^ancisco in 1857. The State's normal schools, or teachers* colleges Qbxcx to 
become state colleges) were governed by die State Board of Education fen* almost a 
century. Jn 1960, the Legislature orgaiused diem as die '^California State College 
System** under their own board of trus »es. In 1972 the system's name was changed 
by die Legislature to die **Califomia State University and Colleges,** and in 1981, was 
shortened to die **Califomia State University.** 

The primary function of the California State University is instruction of undergraduate 
and master's degree students in die liberal arts and sciences, iQ>plied fields, and 
professions, including teaching. Faculty research is authorized to die extent it is 
consistent with diis instruction. In addition, die State University offers }Ou.t doctoral 
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programs with other public and private universities. Each can^us is unique in 
character and ofiLers a wide variety of acadeinic programs. There are 19 campuses of 
die California State University, ranging in size fiom 4,600 to more dian 36,000 
students enrolled per campus. The annual budget for CSU exceeds $1.8 billion. More 
than 30.000 persons are enq)loyed fiill or part-time in the CSU. 

As discussed in later chtqyters, one of the critical elements of this study was to select a 
groiq) of concqtarison institutions deenied to be conqMoable to CSU. Unlikeodier 
states, California has three squrate public-funded higha education systen^s, each 
governed by its own board of trustees and subjea to different state laws. Ja 
CSU ID r^tjier systems, we attenipt^ 
and diaracterisdcs of Ac cooqiarison in^^ 

cofxpoed to die University of Califomia system or die California Community College 
system. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Thepmpose of die study is to provide fact^oal data for responding to four key questions 
e^qnessed by die Legislature pertaining to die size and growth of administraticxi at 
CSU: 

/. H<m are administrative positions dejf^ 

compare to that used by comparable institutions? 

2. What is the ratio (^administrative positions to siq^rt service 

stcffand the ratio of administrative staff to students at CSU and comparison 
institutions? 

3. Is the size of the administrative Junction m CSU conparable to that in 
institutions, after adjustments are made for size, mission, and organizational 
structure? 
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4. H(Av has the growth rate cf the adnunistratiyesu^ngq^ 
compared to that in other similar institutions ? 

5. What percentage of the CSU budget is expended for administratis 
how does this compare to other institutions? 

AUDIENCE FOR THE STUDY 

The primary audience for this study is the California Legislature and it is intended to 
provide the Legislature widi infonnadon on the size and growth of administration of the 
Califocnia State Univeisity it can dien use to clarify the cause, costal 
growth* 

Other interested parties include dve Califonua Faculty Association, die Legislative 
Analyst, die Dq>artniem of Hnance, as weU as the CaMorm 
The sharxi comaion interest and die involvement of these various groups contributed to 
a report which focuses attemion on critical issues. 

ORGANIZATION OF TklS REPORT 

This draft report has been organized in five major chapters. It begins with an Executive 
Summary which provides an overview of the entire report 

This chapter (Chapter I) is designed to introduce die reader to die scope, relevant 
issues, and mediods used to present our findings. 

Chapter n discusses die development of an qipropriate definition of administration for 
use in die study. The decisiramediodologydiat was used to develop a definition is 
described The chapter also explains die approach talren to ultimately adopt a workable 
definition of administration. This definition is then used for the purposes of collecting 
and reviewing data on the growth and cost of administration for this study. 
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Chapter m presents data conoeming the number of administrative positions and the 
related salary costs for the CWomia State Universe 

Aefallof 1982totheMof 1987. Size c^adnunistraticm at CSU is examined in terms 
of several key ratios including Administrative Positions per 1000 Student PTE, and 
AdministrBtive Salaries as a pexent of State Budget The change in the number of 
positions and payroll costs by functional categories is also included Major data 
sources and their limitations are discussed 

Chapter IV presents data resulting from surveys d other states* universities and 
systems. Included in this chapter are discussions of how QcxBpmson instimtions were 
selected and what die survey responses indicated Data in this duqxer includes tables 
which present cooq>arisons of CSU aaxq;)uses and other states institutions for absolute 
and indexed size and giowdi craqMdsons. 

Chapter V summarizes die princ^le £u]dings derived from die data pre 
Chiqxers n, in, and IV ccmcerning the size and growth of admin^ 
Calif Ofnia State University and comparism institutions. 

This report also contains several nppeodkes which include siq)porting dat& and 
background information. 

Appendix 1 discusses the origin and features of the Management Personnel Plan 
(MPP). The types of clasaficati c ms included in MPP, howpay nugcs are set and 
used and how MPP employees are evaluated is also discussed 

Af^iendix 2 describes die method of selecting coaspmson institutions and how data 
was collected from each institution. While the factors considered were by do means an 
exhaustive set of criteria, diey were q)pn}piiate for die purposes (rf'diis project and its 
framework given the time and resource constraints. The reader should note that Ac 
inxtinitinns sclftcted for the comparison froiip are not identical to diose instinirions used 
for faculty salary snrvevs conducted hv the California Postsecondarv Education 
Commission. 
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Appendix 3 presents highlights from the survey responses from the comparison 
instituti(ms. This table provides the reader with general characteristics of die 
comparison group of insdtutioos and demonstrates the extent of coo^arability of 
institutions participating in this study. 

Appendix 4 is a summary of accredited programs at CSU and con^arison institutions. 
This iqypendix shows ^ch programs for bodi CSU and comparistm institutions have 
been accredited by nationally recognized agencies and associations. Thekeyvt^ch 
lists die Accrediting Agencies and Associations follows die table. 

ROLE OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

A Rtsject Advisory Comnuttee, coo^rised of staff from die Chancelloe's Ofi^ of die 
California State Upiverrity and selected campusfts, thu ralifrimlfl Famlty Aggnriarifwi, 
die OfiSce of die Legislative Analyst, die Dq)artment of Knance. and staff of selected 
legislative committees, assisted the consultants in addressing a number of conq)lex 
metiiodological issues. The AdvisocyCoii.mittee periodically met during die course of 
the project to react to the proposed worlcplaii, data gathering procedures, and 
prelimiiiaty landings. The invdvenient of die advisory committee helped to ensure a 
study which addressed die concerns of varied groups. 

The role of the advisory committee was intended 10 be stricdy advisory in nature; final 
decisions peitainins to project mediodology and die presentati(»i of findings were 
ultimately die resp(x*sibility of Price Wateriiouse and MGT. 

The first draft of die final report was reviewed by die Committee on January 21 
and 28, 1988. Input from these reviews has been incotTorated into dus report 

METHODOLOGY 

As presented in die proposal submitted by Price Wateriiouse and MGT Consultants, the 
activity which would provide die necessary information for responding to die study's 
questions was to conduct several on-site surveys at comparison institutions and CSU 
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campuses. Two fundamental issues had to be resolved prior to contacting and 
scheduling site visits to out-of-state institutions. First, what definition of 
administration would fulfill die purpose of the study? Second, how were coQq)arable 
institutions to be selected? 

Both die Request for Proposals and die legislative language requesting the study were 
silent on bodi questions. Woiidng with die parties interested in tfus study and the 
Project Ad'/isoiy Conmnittee, Price Wateifaouse ^ 

definition of administratioQ and cooqnled a list of conprison institutions as candidates 
for site surveys (see Chiqrter n for fiinlier details oa development of die defiiution of 
administration and ^ypendix 2 for infoimatioa on die sdectioo of oon^ariscm 
institutions). 

Inject deadlines oudined in die RFP and dekys in pnyjea 

significant tinie constraints on die project Furdier, die liinited resources of the contract 
affected die level of detail of data collected. Thebasisof the mediodology (as presented 
in die proposal) was to gadier pertinent data during site visits to in onler to maximize 
die comparability of data. Thir^nme site visits to outnrf'-stateinstitutioiis and systems 
wereconductedduringlateNoveaiberandearly December 1987. Visits to 13 selected 
CSV caaq;>uses were conducted during December, while written questionnaires to the 
remaining CSU carrq)usrs were cooqileted and received by eariy January 1988. Data 
analysis, calculations and review of key ratios Qn terms of enrollment, foculty, and 
staff levels) and necessary fdlow-iq) occurred duoughout the end of December and 
eariy January, widi some final data fiom out^-state institutions received during the 
first two weeks of January. 

First drafts of the pn>ject report were circulated to die Prq 
the third week in January 1988. 
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CHAPTER n 
DEFINITION OF ^^ADMINISTRATION" 

INTRODUCTION 

The Request for Proposals (RFP) directed die consultant to identify the growth of 
"administtati(»" at die California State University. The RFP and audiorizing legislation, 
however, did not q)ecifically define what was ooeant by "administration." Consequently, it 
was necessary to develop a definition of administrati(m in order to cdkct and review data 
on growth and cost of administFatioa. Inadditiontotheabsoiceofadefinitiraof 
adniinistrati(» in the RFP. it was necessary to develop a definition for diese additional 
reasons: 

• AldKwgh COTsidered by sooie to represent administrative classifications, die 
Management PerKgnd Plan (MPP) jpglydes some classificatiwis that generally 
would not be considered administrative (e.g.. supervising groundswcrkers); 

• MPP eXCludiS gome duMifitairiong that wnuM ha rrmgi/Vii^ aHmini«ira»ivi» 

(e.g.. Chancellors, Presidoits); and 

• The definition of administration had to be meaningfiil both to CSU and out-of-state 
instimtions to facilitate die collection of data. 

The two basic questions asked in developing die definition of administration were: 

Would the definition help answer the basic research questions cfthe study posed in the 
RFP, and would itfit^ the purpose and intent of the autiiorizing legislation? 

Would the definition be one in which out-of-state comparison institutions, as well as CSU, 
could readily compile ard report data on "administrative" positions? 
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DEFINITION OF ADMEVISTRATION 

For the puiposes of this study, administration is defined as follows: 

M position ckasificaiions reported by each university and college to the Federal Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) as: 

Executive, Administrative, and Managerial (EEO 1) 

and 

Professional Non-faculty, (EEO 3) except those positions occupied by 
persons who provide services directly to students, such as counselors, 
financial aid advisors, Ubrarians etc. 

Evay higher educatira institution in the nation reports annually to die EEOC a variety of 
infonnation about the positions in use at its k)cadon, largdy for affinx^ 
purposes. In addition to die two categories above (EEO land EEO 3), diere are EEOC 
lepoiting catesories for Faculty (Instniction/Reseaich), Secretaiial/derical, Technical/Para- 
ftofessicMial. Skilled Craft, and Service/Maintenance. Because diis data are regulariy 
lepatted, EEO data was considered to be the inost readily available and ineaningfiil, as 
adjusted for direct student services providers, to use for this study. 

Direct student services providers in CSU were identified through reviews of job 
specificaticms and interviews of CSU campus and system personnel For the out-of-state 
campuses and systems, direct student service providers were identified tfirough reviews of 
professional, non-fiaculty classifications during the site visit to die location, or in follow-up 
discussions with that institution. 

Exhibit n-1 on die following page graphically illustrates this decision mediodology. 
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Exhibit n-1 

THE DECISION METHODOLOGY USED 
TO DEFINE ADMINISTRATIVE 



Not Adnmiistradve 



Not Administrative 



*(e.g., direct student aavioe 
providers such as counselors* 
health^Hiblic safety classes) 



Not Adnnnistrative 




Not Administrative 



*(e.gM dtiect student senrice 
providen such as counselors* 
health^puMic safety classes) 
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WHY THIS APPROACH WAS FOLLOWED 

As discussed with the Advisory Committee oo October 22, 1987, this definition was 
chosen because it, better dum &ny oCaec altonative reviewed, best responded both to die 
issue of feasibility of collecting comparable data and to die basic research questions on 
growdi in administraticm. 

Otficr ^rproaches to developing a definition of administration in terms of positi(Xi 
classifications range from a broad definition diat would include everyone not in die 
classroom, to a narrow definition diat only would include one-incumbent positions, such as 
Vice President of Academic Administration or I^esident 

Mislead oi defining administration sddy in tenm of position classifications, an alternative 
approach would have been to assess functional activities at can^uses and system offices to 
determine which ones were administrative. This would have included an in-depdi 
evaluation of missions, tasks, levels of responsibilities and so fordi, admittedly a mote 
qualitative and evaluative process. This type of approach, however, would not have 
adoivssed die issue of overall size and growdi in administration unless aU positions 
considered to be administrative were reviewed and quantifiable data cdlected for each. 
Further, this also would have required substantially more resources and time dian were 
availaUe. 

OTHER DEFINrnONS OF ADMINISTRATION WERE REVIEWED 

There are a variety of definitions of administraticHi used in all industries as well as 
ed u ca ti cm settings. The q)ectrum of definitions ranges fiom a very narrow viewpoint (such 
as only Presidents and Vice Presidents) to a very broad viewpoint (such as any person not 
in die classroom or lab). The Office die Legislative Analyst, in its review of die growdi 
of adimnistndon in 1977, also found that "there is no coinmonly accepted defiiuti<Mi of . . . 
administration." Project staff spent time reviewing a variety of relevant materials to gain 
perspective on die various meanings of management, administration, professional and 
supervisory terms. The litenuure and odier documents reviewed included: 
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• Public adininistrati(xi and management science documents; 

• Management Personnel Plan (MPP); 

• Relevant tcmis in HEERA documentadcxi; and 

• Coding definitions fix>m the Fdleral Equal EmploynientO^ Cbmmission 
relevant to administxation and management 

In addition* we also reviewed various CSU documents. This included the MPP description 
in Tide V of the California Administrative Code, CSU salary schedule information, various 
job specifications for MPP and o^.er selected classifications, and MPP tracking 
classifications. This review allowed us to develop a basis for understanding die wide 
spectrum of definitions of administration, management and supervision. 

COMPARISONS OF DEFINITIONS OF ADMINISTRATION 
AMONG INSTITUTIONS SURVEYED 

As expected, we found no universally accepted definition of administraticm among all the 
institutions visited. Essentially, wt found a unique definition of administration at each 
institution or system we visited. 

One aspect of administration diat was univeisally meaningful at die majority of places 
visited was that top managpnientpositiot^shodd be coiiSider^ Moving 
down die organiaational chart, however, the differences in opinion began to emerge. At 
some places, it was fdt diat die level of Assistants to Deam should be cona 
administrative, perluq)s even the Secretary to die Dean would be administrative because of 
die functions p e rfo rmed by die position. At this .* joe institution, all of the "Administrative 
Branch'* also would be considered administrative, regardless of level (i.e., from top 
management to clerical staff). 

At another institution, administration was ccxisidercd to include anyone p erfor mi ng a "non- 
instructional** fiinction, regardless of classificati(Mi level Hsxt it was felt that, if die 
position was outside the classroom (or library), dien it was administrative, not academic. 
This definition would dius exclude diose diat spent any time in die classroom. 
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The results £rom our suiveys of campuses and systems in other states would suggest that 
there can be no agreenri^nt about what administrBtion really means; all diat can be said is 
that, depending on how one categorizes positions or functions, a variety of measures of 
"administration" will result, none more "correct" dian another. As with this study, the 
defijition would (Xily ^)ply to resolving the issues at hand. 

ALTERNATIVE DEFINITIONS 

Based on diese review efforts, me project team developed various alternative definitions of 
administration. Gxisideration was given to the reasonableness and feasibility of collecting 
data fcr each alternative identified. Hie alteniatives considered are sumnoarized below. 

1. Define aUiiQO:£Ba]lQ positions as administndve (reflecting a broad definition of 
administration). 

2. Define only MP? classifications as administrarive. 

3. Define administration as oudined in HEERA. 

4 . Define dassL'ications repoded in two categories: Executive, Administrative, 
Managerial (EEO 1); and Professional Non-Faculty (EEO 3) as administrative 

5. Defineody senior aaanagement positions as administrative (reflecting, narrow 
definition of administration). 

A corollary to reviewing and developing a definition of administration for thi>s project was 
to approach it from ft "negative" perspective. This iqiproach asked die question: "what 
types df portions are not "administrative" in the context of tiiis study?: 

• Not clerical maintenance, 'xaft/speciality trades; 

• Not "front line" student sex'/ioes professicmals; 

• Not "front line" professionals such as safety officers nor student health staff; and 

• Not faculty or professicxial librarians. 

"Iront line" positicms were defined as diose diat provide services directiy to students 
(e.g., counselors, health service staff, and public safety officers). 
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Given the time and itsoinces available, as well as the limitations of the other alternatives. 
Alternative 4 was chosen as the definition of administration for this study. This alternative 
is a reasonable noediod of defining administradon for the purposes of responding to the 
itseaich questions of tfiis study and for gathering comparable data from out-of-state 
institutions. 

ADMINISTRATION IS NOT SYNONYMOUS WITH MPP 

The reader is renmnded that tile definition of administration dcvetope^ 
applicable to tiiegroiq) of classifications in MPP. MPP is unique to CSU, developed by 
CSU in response to tiie need to estaUish t personnel plan for unrepresented employees in 
specific classifications not included in a bargaining unit Any mention of administrative 
positicms in this study, and die data collected and presented, is not to be c^ 
equivalent to MPP. The nietiiod described above to detemtineadministnuive classifications 
effectively exchides low level supervisory positions and other technical positions that are 
included in MPP. In addition, tins study's definition of administration includes 
classifications not included in MPP. 

COMPARISONS OF PERSONNEL PLANS AMONG 
INSTITUTIONS SURVEYED: ARE ANY SIMILAR TO 
CSU'S MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL PLAN (MPP)? 

Li our sivrvey of compariscm institutions, we asked each respcMident to provide us with 
infcnnation on pay and perscxmd plans for adminisindve,maM supervisory and 
executive staff. lX^tiK>ut die tinie and resources ici evaluate all features (Mother states' 
personnel plans, we a^ked generally how positions were allocated to each category, how 
salaries were set, status of enq)lpyee tenure in eadi category and if that institution or system 
had a persmnd plan similar to CSU's MPP. 

As expected, otiiei itates did not have any personnel plans kientical to MPP. Most states 
indicated tiiey use two or more separate job classifications and ^ ly programs. En^loyecs 
in bargaiiur g units participate either in die state's general civil service program or a separate 
civil service system administered by die university system office. This is die case in 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas and N^^ ui Quolina (and soon to be in New Yoric's CUNY 
system for some employees). In some states, there is a separate supervisory bargaining 
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unit which includes positions similar to lower level MPP positions; in New Yoik ( at 
SUNY) supervisors are included in the same units as those they supervise. 

The second type of program ooost often mentioned by survey participants is one exclusively 
for executive management positions ^Asach are typically tuxapt fiom civil service 
pttXBCtioo !ind serve at die pleasure <rf die appointing authority. For exanqile, Florida has 
an Executive Service foe top level administrators, non-tenmtd positi(»s, and positions 
involved in policy devebpment New Yoric (SUNY) has a Management^Crafidendal plan 
for approximately 1200 high level enqiloyees. In COT^aDson, at CSU some of diese same 
types of positions are in die Executive Pby Plan while odiers are in MPP. 

Finally, some states mentioned sepmxc plans for adnunistradve and professional staff . 
These plans are administered by die ^stem's central ofiBce and include positions not 
assigned to a collective bargaining unit and whidi are exempt fam the state's classified 
dvil service system. For instance, in Florida, diese plans are for positions diatM between 
the classified service and executive levels. In cmiqMrisoa, these types of plans seem most 
sunilartoMPP. 

The MPP is unique in cooqiarison to plans described by odier states. Unlike odier states in 
our survey, die MPP includes some professional positikms found in all cases elsewhere K) 
be included in classified service programs. On die odier hand, some executive level staff in 
odier states are included in less restrictive plans, such as an Executive Service. The MPP 
feature OQt found dsewhere is die range of jobs it encompasses: Siq)ervising Custodian I 
to YxGt Chancellor and *' e related bread^: of salary ranges. 
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CHAPTER III 
SIZE AND GROWTH OF ADMINISTRATION AT THE 
CAUFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM: 1982 TO 1987 

INTRODUCTION 

This chapter presents our findings concerning the number of administnuive positions 
9nd the related salary costs for die California Sta^ University System during the period 
from the fall of 1982 to die fall of 1987. The infonxiation presented was developed 
based on die pioject-specific definition cf administratkm that was discussed in Chs^ter 
IL The defirdtioo used tccoUect, organize, and analyze the data presented in th^ 
chapter can be summarized as follows: 

All position classifications vcpoM by eadi university and college to the Federal Equal 
En:q)loyment Opportunity Commissioo (EEOQ as: 

• Executive, Administrative, and Managerial (EEO 1) 

• Fiofesstonr* *ia:lty, kJlEO S) (except those positions occupied by persons 
who provic dur*' Jy to stud^^tts. such as counselors, financial aid 
advisors, libr ans, etc J 

At the CSU system, the list cf iob classifications included in this definiticm is not 
directiy equivalent to die list of dasdfi^ons contained in die Management Personnel 
Plan (NiFP). As was noted in Chi4>ter n, some positions in die MPP are excluded 
from this definition (primarily lower level supervisory positions) and some positions 
outside MPP (such as President, Vice ChanceUor, and a number of odier professional 
non-faculty classes) are included A total 270 dxffeitnt job tracking classifications 
were included in our definition. Appendix III- 1 contains a list of these classifications. 
A complete discussion of the MPP is contained in Appendix 1 of diis report 
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Approximately 7 1 % of die positions contained in our definition of sdministntion are 
positions contained in tiieMPP,ij^ute the lemau^ 29% ait from classUcations 
outside tile MPR From anotiier perspective, ^)proximately 70% of die positions 
contained in the MPP are included in our definition of adnunistratioQ. Tberemaining 
30% of MPP positions wae excluded because they did not match our definiti >n of 
administration* 

ONLY GENERAL FUND POSITIONS ARE DISCUSSED 

The reader should also note that all data presented in this chapter pertain only to General 
Fund supported positions and their related salary costs. FoUowing discussions with 
die project advisoiyonnmnitifff, the consultants deterarinedthtt 
and cost of positions funded fiom non-General Fund sources (such as doraiitory 
fundSt fedend grants, leimborsed actMties, loaeiy 

not ofprimtry interest to die audience for this study. Such positions were excluded 
because any such dianges in tiiose positions would reflect fiactocs not related to how die 
leadership of die CSU had manage its State supp ort ed positicms in performance of its 
basic mission* 

DATA SOURCES 

All of die raw data used to prepare die exhibits and analysis contained in dus chapter 
were siq)plied to us by the Oiancellor^s QfiBce. In die following paragn^hs, we 
discuss die major data sources used to prepare tlis chapter. 

A« Payroll System Data Were Used Rather than Budget System Data 

During the eariy stages of die project we attenqpted to detemune 
budget system data could be used as die primary data source for ihis project Our 
initial inquiries with CSU staff indicatea a serious weakness in using budget 
sysiem data fm diis project Since the instimtion of die MPP in January 1984, the 
budget system has no longer maintained detailed '^tracking classification** 
information about positions included in the MPP. The only classificatim data 
maintained is data concerning the Administrative Grade Level (AGL I, n, m, IV) 
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of MPP positions. Since our defimdon of adxxiinistxadon excludes 
level (AGL I and II) MPP posidms that ait primarily supervisory in nature, die 
absence of detailed job classification data in the budget system made it impossible 
to use that system for purposes of this study. 

Discussions widi CSU staff indicated diat die State CcHitioller's pt yioll system 
(PIMS), used to prepare CSlTs payroll, sdll maintained die detailed tracking 
classification data for all MPP and mm-MPP positions in CSU. 

Because of the limitations of die budget system, this same data source was used 
by die Cliancellor's QfiBce (^Faculty and Staff Relations in late 1986 to conduct 
its own internal examination of recent trends in die growdi of MPP positions. 
Based on these ccxisidentions, we cbcise to use payroll system data for purposes 
of diis report 

B • Payroll Data Represents a ^'Snapshot** Rather than an Annualized 
View 

The choice of payroU system data itquired us to choose a particular date 
purposes of measuring eaq;)byment and salary costs for purposes of this im>ject 
After discussions with CSU staff, payrdl data as <rf October 31 0^ 
1982 to 1987 was chosen as die ineasure of die number and cost of administrative 
positions at CSU. This date reflects activity during die rniddle of the Mtenn and 
is likdy to provide a reasonable '*sn^)shot'' of administrative activity. It also 
rr'iects die October 3 1 date cm whidi hitler educatkm institutims rt^ 
enploymentdata to die Federal Equal Errqiloyment Oppoita?uty Commission. 
This last fdOa carried additional wei^ since it facilitated data cdlection at die 
out of state conqiarisoninstituticms. Hie reader should be aware that this is a 
''snapshot in time" approach to measuring the number and cost of admiinstration 
at CSU. It dififers fiom die ''annualized*' infnmation on filled positions diat 
would be produced from the budget system. 
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C. The 1982-83 Base Year 

For purposes of conducting our examinadon of gro^ 
administradve positions, we chose the 1982*83 fiscal year as die base year for 
measuring growth. This year was chosen both because it provides for a five year 
period (1982 to 1987) formeasuring growth and because it was Ae last full fiscal 
year prior to Reinitiation of the MPP. Since MPP had such a dramatic efifect on 
Ae pay and classification plans applicable to so many administrative stafif at CSU, 
it was felt that picking a year prior to MPP as the base would minimize any effects 
of anticipatory changes in administnitive classifications covered in our definition 
of administration. 

A significant potential problem widi regard to die use of 1982*83 as the base year 
for purposes of measuring growth ocucemed the potential cScrts diat budget 
problems eiq)eflenoed by CSU (and all of state f ^^nunent) in 1982-83 might 
havehadoadienumberoffi]ledpo6itionsonOciDber31, 1982. If diebaseyear 
number of filled payroll positions was "artificially" depressed due to budgetary 
fioezes, it would resuU in hitler giowdi noes dian would have bera 
base year hiring had not been so affected Inquiries were made to CSU Budget 
Planning aridAdmirustnttionstafftDidentifyiHiuKtif any effect hiring fi^^ 
early retirenKmprogranis ought have had on October 31, 1982 vacancies. CSU 
Budget Platining and Adommstnoicm staff reviewed thei^ 
by letter diat freezes or eariy retirmient incentive programs were not a factor m 
depressing base year en^toynaent at (^U at die tinaectf the C)ctober 31, 1982 
paytolL 

D« Only Direct Salary Ctat Data Were Examined 

Pursuant to the terms of C/ur contract with the California Postsecondary Education 
CommissicMi (CPEQ, all data collection concerning tbe cost of administrative 
positions was limited to a consideration of direct salary costs. Thedatadonot 
inclu le any of die costs of employer paid fringe benefits, vacation leave, sick 
leave, or employment related taxes. It is our understanding diat thes^ fringe 
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benefits were excluded firom the project by G>EC after consultation with dte 
princq)le parties interested in the study because of the inherait difficulties in 
defining and measuring diese costs widiin and between large ins^tituticnis. 

E. Payroll Data Were Not Independently Verified 

Once it was decided dutt the payroll system (PIMS) was to be used for this 
project, we requested that Ae Chancellor's Office staff prepare ooiiipu ter printouts 
listing die number of filled posidonr and related salary costs by canq>us (and the 
system-wide offices) for October 31 of ecch year finom 1982 to 1987. These 
printouts were organized by tracking classification for each of the job 
classifications contained in our definition of adminisiration. b should be pointed 
out diat die PIMS system is maintained and opended by die State Coondler and is 
die system used to pRxluce monddy paydiecks for all state enqdoyees, inchiding 
diosea:CSU. Hie data reviewed during this project were drawn from die same 
data source used to prepare die actual CSU payroll during period under study . 
Neidier Price Waterfaouse nor MOT Consulta nt s perfonued any indepeodent 
verification of die payroll system source infonnadon used to prepare the PIMS 
system printouts supplied by die Chancellor's OfiBce. 

F. CSU'8 Budget Administration Process Was Not Reviewed 

It was not within die scope of diis projea to review whedier die dianges in die 
nuinber and cost of adininistraiiye positious exarnined in dus stu(fy were niade in 
accordance with adopted budgets and relevant CSU internal budget administration 
policies. For example, provisions of die annual Budget Ac. prohibit CSU fiom 
reclassifying or using budgeted facul^ positions for administrative purposes. 
Since questiras of diis nature were not examined, neidier Price Waieiliouse nm 
MGT Cmsultants express any opinion on Jus issue. 
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G . Data Used to Compute Various Ratios Were Also Supplied by CSU 

A number of other types of data were collected, in addition to die payroll system 
data used to measure die number and salary cost of administrative positions for 
pmposes <rf diis study. This additional infonnation was used to oooqnite a 
number of ratios called for in die Request for Proposals for mis stu(fy. Among 
diese data elements were the number of students at die CSU (both on a M tenn 
headcount and Fun lime Equivakm [PTE] basis) and die Genend Fluid suppon 
budget for die system. This infomiatioo was supplied by the Chancellor's Office 
in response to our qiecific requests. HnaUy, data cm die number of faculty and 
staff (non-fiiculty, non-administrative en^loyees) positions and die related salary 
costs were derived from paynril system daui for October 31 of each year. Again, 
diis infoimati(n was siqiplied by the Chancellor's OfiEice staff and was based on 
die same payroll system data source used to prepare our odier data requests. 

H. Limitations of the Data 

Tliere are a number of liriiiitations and cautions diat pertain to die use <tf die payroll 
f'ita develqied in dus study. Rrst, die reader should not assume duitpayndl data 
oonrenung salaiy costs can sinqily be multiplied by 12 to arrive at annual costs to 
compare widi budget allocations. Sudi an action could be misleading because it 
fails to allow for die effects of 10 month (as opposed to 12 mondi) qipointments 
or vacancy factors for any sBSOfiC job classification included in the data. While 
we have used such a technique to develop an iUustrative aggregate sal: ^ cost to 
budget ratio (because no odier technique was possible), we caution die reader 
against aaeoapting to perfonn detailed "payndl to budget" comparisons widi 
iodiudlial categories of salary data contained in our report 

Second, the reader should 'je reminded diat the payndl data used in this soidy 
represents a "snapshot in time" of a constandy changing staffing patttm at a very 
large institution with over 30,(X)0 employees of all types. The number d 
positions filled for payroll purooses as (rf Cetober 3 1 of each year should not be 
direcdy co m p ar ed widi the authorized budgeted number of positions. The 
authorized budgeted number of positions reflects an annualized Full Hme 
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Equivalent (FTE) number positions after taking into consideratiai die number 
and duration of vacancies among all (tf the budgeted positions in die CSU system. 
Recent changes in how die State and CSU account for salary savings in terms of 
die number of budgeted PTE posid(»s at die CSU fimher con^licate die wo^ of 
one who tries to dixtcdy oompaxt payroll and budget system data over a five yrar 
time period. 

I. Meaning of tht Term "Posidon** in this Study 

For purposes of diis study, the term "position" has a project-specific meaning. 
The number of positions reported for faculty, staff, and administraicvs is based 
on counts provided by the PIMS system. The PIMS data converts part time 
empkyees (tfiose on less dian a nonnal M tioK base) to a fraction (tf a fiill time 
employee. Thus die number of positions rqxmed does not represent a simple 
headcount which counts foil time and part time eooployees equally. Forexanqile, 
^ enqiloyte shown on die payroll data base as working on two fifdis (tf a fiiU 
time base is iqwrtBd as 0.4 positions. A full time employee is lepocted as 1.0 
positicnis. Since diissQKfy is based on a "snapshot" taken at October 31 of each 
year, the reader should not confuse die count of positi(»s shown in diis lepon 
widi die budgeted number of foU tiDK equivalent (PTE) employees so often dealt 
widi in a legislative oontexL Again, because ofdiffemces between budget and 
payroU data sources, die reader shouU exerdse care in coinpaiing data presented 
in diis report widi information contained in budget documents. 

The question of how to confute die time base ofparttimrfs^olty is subjected on- 
going discussions between the California Faculty Association and management 
representatives of the California State University. For puiposes of this study, 
however, we have calculated die number of positions in all categories using die time 
base information included in die payroll system for puiposes of preparing paydiecks on 
October 31 of each year under study. 
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DISCUSSION OF DATA ON THE SIZE AND GROWTH OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

This section of our report presents a discussion of the data developed on die size and 
growdi of adnunistration at die California State University system during die period 
from the fall of 1982 to die fall of 1987. It is based (m dns project's definitira of die 
term "administradon". The data are summarized in 11 tables. Fadi table is preceded by 
a discussion of die infoimadon ccmtained in die table. 
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1 . Exhibit ni-l. Summary of Payroll and Position Data for the CSU System 

Exhibit m- 1, Summaiy of Payroll and Position Dm for the California State 
University System, displays data oo the number and salary costs of faculty and all 
odier staff (including administFative positicms) at die CSU. All data displayed in 
the table were drawn fiom payroll (FIMS) system informadon as of October 31 for 
1982 and 1987. 

As die exhibit indicates, taken as a whole, CSU experienced a 5.0% increase in the 
number of positiras between 1982 and 1987. Aggregate salary costs, as measured 
by die October 3 1 payroll increased 45.8% over diis period. After giving effect to 
die increased number of positions, the average salary cost per position increased by 
38.8%^ 

As Exhibit m- 1 indicates, die number of faculty positions, measured using die 
October 31 payroll data, increased by 4.3% during die period firom 1982 to 1987. 
The total for faculty positions includes librarian positions (366 positions in 1982 
and 348 in 1987) diat are pan cf die faculty collective bargaining unit (R(^). The 
number of all odier non-fiaculty staff positions increased by 5.7% over the same 
period. This latter group included all defined administrative positions that are die 
subject of this snufy. These increases may be placed in perspective by recalling that 
PTE student enrollment grew by 5.1% during diis same period. 

Exhibit m- 1 also displays die average payroll cost per position for each of the 
categories of employees. Based on die October 31 payroll data, die average payroll 
cost of fvnilty positi<His increased by 39.9% over die five year period. Average 
payroll costs per position increased by a slighdy lower amount, 37.6%, for all other 
non-faculty staff. 
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Summary of Payroll and Position Data for the 
California State University System 


Faculty 


31-Oct-82 


3i-Oct-87 


A% 


# of Faculty Positions 
Total Montlily Payroll 
Mean Payroll Cost/Position 


14,529 
$35,550,530 
$2,446.87 


15,157 
$51,900,941 
$3,424.22 


4.3% 
46.0% 
39.9% 


Utlier Staff (inci. admin.) 








# of Odier Staff Positions 
Total Moodily Payroll 
Mean Payrtdl Co^Posidon 


14,647 
$24,381,531 
$1,664.61 


15,487 
$35,461,282 
$2,289.75 


5.7% 
45.4% 
37.6% 


Total 








Total Posidons 
Total Moodily Payroll 
Mean Payrcdl CosVPositioo 


29,176 
$59,932,061 
$2,054.16 


30,644 
$87362,223 
$2,850.88 


5.0% 
45.8% 
38.8% 



Notes: 



1. Source of data is tfie PIMS payroll system. Number of positions reflects time base 
of employees on the October payroll 

1 Data includes 19 caucuses and die Chancellcn^s Office and other systemwide offices. 

3. All data is for General Fund supported positions (Mily. 

4. Position and salary data leflect data used to prepare the October 31 payroll. 

5. All naonetary amounts are current ddlars and are not adjusted for inflation. 

6. Faculty positions include librarians included in faculty bargaining unit (R03). 

7. Other Staff totals include positions defined as administrative foe tius project 
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2 . Exhibit ni-2, Summaiy of Payroll and Position Data for the Administrative 
Positions at the Chancellor's OfSce and die 19 Canq)uses 

Exhibit ir-2, SiucDiaiy of Payroll and Position Data for the Administrative 
Positions at the Chancellor's Office and the 19 Censuses, presents summaiy data 

the number of adnunistrative positicms and rdated payn^ costs for the 
Chancellor's Office and the 19 can^uses. The Chancellor's Offim data also 
include all system-wide offices that are not part of die administrative structure of 
individual CSU campuses. Included in diese totals are impoitant fiuicticms such as 
Infomation Systems, General Counsel, and Internal Audit 

As die exhibit indicates, the total number of administrative positions in die CSU 
system as a whole grew by 18.6% between 1982 and 1987. As die detail in die 
taUe shows, die Chancellor's Office experienced very litde growth over this period, 
widi the total number of positions increasing by only 3.0%. As a group, die 19 
— cao^uses experienced a 20.3% growth in die number of administrative positions, 
as diat tens was defined fortius study. As will be discussed later in this chapter, 
there weie a number of fiictcrs (such as reclassification oS positicms fiom odier staff 
categraies into administrative categories), besides the creation of new positions 
which contributed to dus growth. 

The exhibit also presents inforaiation on die growdi in administrative salaries ever 
die 1982 to 1987 period. Overall, mondily administiarive salaries grew by 63.3% 
between October 31, 1982 and October 31,1987. After giving effect to die 
increased number of positicms, average noondily payroll costs per adnimstrative 
position grew by 37.6% during diis period. This growth is very close to the 39.9% 
growth in average payroll costs per faculty position measured using p^iyroll system 
data. The growdi was slighdy more dian die 34.7% growth in av«*<ige payroll cost 
per non-fiaculty, non-administrative staff positim. 
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Exhibit III'2 



Summary of Payroll and Position Data for the 
Administrative Positions at the 
Chancellor's Office and t*-^ 19 Campuses 




(Based on proje-n definition of administr^on) 




Chancellor's Office 


3i-Oct-82 


31-Oct-87 


1 A% 


# of AdministrBtive Positions 


210.6 


217.0 


3.0% 


Total Monnily Payroll 


$667,890 


$943,669 


41.3% 


Mean PayrdI Cos^odtion 


$3,171.37 


$4,348.70 


37.1% 


Total for the 19 Campuses 






# of Adminis&ative Positioos 


1937.4 


2331.4 


20.3% 


Total Mondily Psyn^ 


$5^07,161 


$9,138,193 


65.9% 


Mean Payroll Cost^V)sition 


$2,842.35 


$3,919.62 


37.9% 


System Total 








# of Administrative Positions 


2148.0 


2548.4 


18.6% 


Total Monthly Payroll 


$6,175,050 


$10,081,862 


63.3% 


Mean Payroll Cost/Positi(xi 


$2,874.79 


$3,956.15 


37.6% 



Notes: 

1. Source of data is die PIMS payroll system. 

2. Data includes Chancellor's Office and odier systemwide offices. 

3. All data is for General Fund supported positions (mly. 

4. Position and salary data reflect data used to prepare the October 3 1 payroll. 

5. Includes all tracking classes a^ntained in project definition of administration. 

6. All nxxietary amounts are current dollars and are not adjusted for inflation. 
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3 • Exhibit in*3. Number of Administrative Positions by Canq)us 

Exhibit in*3, Number of Administrative Positions by Campus, presents data oti the 
number of General Fund supported podtiop'^ that met die project definiticxi of 
administratioQ at October 31 of 1982 and 1987. For purposes of analysis, we have 
divided die 19 CSU can9)uses into two groups based on the size of student 
emoUmenL As was the case with die out of state conq)arison institutions, 
can^uses were placed in the smrUcr campus or larger campus group based on 
wuedier dieir student enrollment, measured on a full time equivalent basis, was less 
than or greater dian 9,000 in fiscal year :982*83. We chose to divide die can^uses 
in diis foshion based on a preliminary analysis of die data in diree enrollment size 
groups, lliatpreliimnary analysis showed titde distinction betwe^ 
medium sized caiiq>uses in tarns of the various ratios of administrative stafif to 
odier staff, £iculty, enrollment, and budget 

As Exhibit in-3 indicates the mean number of administrative positions at the smaller 
can^use^ mcreased 20.4%, fixmi 57.3 to 69.0, over die period fixnn 1982 to 1987. 
Hie median for die smaller grotqp grew by 210%. As die data indicate, diere was a 
wide variation in die amount of change experienced by die smaller caminises. 
While one caixpus that experienced large increases in student enrollment (S an 
Bemardino) experienced a 45.8% increase, another campus (Sonoma) showed a 
5.2% decline. Among die larger campuses, die mean number of administrative 
positions increased by 20.3%, firom 122.6 to 147.5. The median number increased 
by 26.1%. Again, there was a wide «ange among die changes in reported 
administrative positions across the 13 canqmses in dds ^up. These changes 
ranged from growdi of 53.6% to an absolute decline of 4.8%. Later in dus chapter, 
we discuss some of the &ctors that account for this wide range in can^us 
experience. 

Taken as a whole, the mean number of administrators at the 19 campuses increased 
20.3%, risLg from 102.0 to 122.7. The median size grew 21.8%. The magniDide 
of the means and medians for die entire group demcmstrate the in^ar^of die large 
CSU campuses in shaping system*wide averages. 
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Exhibit IU-3 



Administrative Positions 
(General Fund) 



' Sirlaher Campuses 






Oct-87 


%A 


Baker^eid 




mm o 


5i.r 




Dominguezlfills 


CS2 


71.1 


88.0 


23.8 


Humboldt State 


CS3 


64.6 


77.4 


19.7 


San Bernardino 


CS4 


53.5 


78.0 


45.8 


Sonoma State 


CS5 


70.5 


66.8 


-5.2 


Stanislaus 


CS6 


41.5 


53.0 


27.7 


Mean 




57.5 




50.4 


Median 




m 


7i.r 


22.0 



Larger Campuses 


l.U. 


Oci-'ST 






Chioo 


CLi 


513 


111.7 


-^m 


Fresno 


CL2 


112.5 


172.8 


53.6 


Hayward 


CL3 


86.3 


96.5 


11.9 


IxM Angeles 


CU 


134.3 


152.1 


13.3 


Pomona 


CL5 


101.0 


123.8 


22.5 


San Tjiis Obispo 


CL6 


101.6 


127.0 


25.0 


Fullerton 


CL7 


129.3 


123.1 


-4.8 


L(mg Beach 


C-8 


169.2 


208.6 


23.3 


Nofdnidge 


CL9 


132.3 


146.2 


10.5 


SacxB..jento 


CLIO 


116.0 


132.4 


14.2 


SanDiqgo 


CLll 


179.1 


208.7 


16.5 


San Francisco 


CL12 


129.5 


160.1 


23.6 


San Jose 


CLI3 


110.5 


154.1 


39.5 


Mean 




122.6 


UTS 


20.3 


Median 




li<5:0 


146.2 


26.1 



19 Campus Mean 


im 


122:7 


20.3 


19 Campus Median 


101.6 


123.8 


21.8 



Data Sources: 

L Position and payn>U costs ait from the CSU payroll system, Payroll 
IhforaiaticMi Management System (PIMS) maintained by the State GoAtroller. 

2. Enrolhnent and budget infommtion provided by CSU'sChanceUor's^^ 

3. Administrative positions as defined for this s&idy, see Qmpter n 

for discussion on the definition of administration, and Appendix in*l 
for a detailed list of CSU dass^^ defined as administrative. 
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A NOTE ABOUT EXHIBITS in-3 THROUGH ni.9 

In reviewing Exhibits ni-3 thiough in-9 the reader should be aware that all percentage 
change figures are coaxputcd aasiS& the respective row. Thus the percentage shown 
opposite die mean or median figures represent die pen^tage change in the mean or 
mean and iiQt die Qiean or median pen^itage change for the ani^ 
column labeled '*%A'*. 

Where a wei^ted mean is displayed* it represents die weighted mean calculated for die 
respective size group or die 19 campuses taken as a single gn>up. The weighted mean 
was calculated by summing die quantities reported by each canpis for die denominator 
(such as the number of administrators) of a particular ratio and dividing by the sum of 
die quantities reported by each campus for die denominator (such as student headcount 
enrollment) of a particular ratio. 
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4. ExUfait in-4, Admiiustradve Salaries by Campus 

Exhibit in-4, Adaumstradve Salaries by Canqpus, ptesents data oa Ae mon Aly 
salary cost of defined administrative posituxis by can^ Only General Fund 
supported positions and dieir related costs are covered by die exhibiL The exhibits 
fllustnoe die growdi in salary costs over die five year period. Thepevcentage 
changes reflect bodi the effects of increases in die number of admibistradve 
positions and salary adjustments authorized by the Board of Trustees for die 
various positions included in die administrative groq). Though not displays we 
did exainine die avenigppi^n cost pc. position at die 19 canqmses. Theweighted 
avenge payroll cost per pnsiticm increased by 37.9% between 1982 and 1987 for 
all 19canqKises (smaller canq)uses had a 35.9% increase and larger canqrases a 
38.4% increase). This increase is consistent with die 37.6% increase reported for 
aU administrative positions in die CSU system (iiicluding dio&^ in system- wide 
(^ces). As was die case widi Exhibit in*3,diere was a good deal of variaticm 
across canqmses. The change in avenigepayndl cost per position ranged fnom a 
low of 27.3% to a high of 43.5%. The median change was 38.6%. 

Again, we remind the reada to exercise caution when omapzAng the payroll data 
presented in Exhibit in-4 to budget data. 
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Exhibit in-4 



Monthly Administrative Salaries 



Smaller Campuses 


I.D. 


Oa-82 


Oct-87 


9bA 


Bakersdeld 


CSl 


$125,118 


$205,044 


63.9 


Dnounguez Hills 


CS2 


204,787 


352,670 


72.2 


Humboldt State 


CS3 


196,453 


308,971 


57.3 


SanBemaidino 


CS4 


160,013 


296.951 


85.6 


Soooma Stale 


CSS 


191,093 


254,994 


33.4 


Stanislaus 


CS6 


126,556 


224,791 


77.6 


Mean 




167,337 


273.904 


63.7 


Median 




175,553 


275.97i 


57.2 



iTOTajQiiniiiEi 


1 I.D. 


Oct-82 


Oct-87 


%A 


Quco 




$264,190 


$436,767 


65.3 


Fresno 


CL2 


327,085 


686.394 


109.9 


Haywanl 


CU 


241,758 


375.863 


55.5 


Los Angeles 


CU 


383,672 


581.304 


51.5 


Pomona 


CL5 


288,824 


490.463 


69.8 


San Luis Obispo 


CL6 


304342 


520375 


70.9 


Fullerton 


CL7 


355,426 


485.811 


36.7 


LongBeacli 


CL8 


469,550 


804.034 


71.2 


Noithridge 


CL9 


378,221 


581.318 


53.7 


Sacramento 


CLIO 


325,533 


520.214 


59.8 


San Diego 


CLll 


486.658 


796.192 


63.6 


SanFrarcisco 


CL12 


357,188 


609.404 


70.6 


San Jose 


CL13 


320.495 


606.632 


S9.3 


Mean 




346.395 


576.521 


66.4 


Median 




327.0«5| 


581.3C? 





19 Campus Mean 
19 Campus Median 


$289,851 
$304,542 


$480,958 
$490,463 


65.9 
61.0 



DataSouioes: 

1. Positior and payro^^. costs are from the CSV payroll system. Payroll 
Ihfomiauon Management System (PIMS) maintained by the State Controller. 

2. Enrollment and budget infonnation provided by CSlTs Chancellor's Office. 

3. Administradve positions as defined for this study, see Chapter II 

for discussion on the definition of administnuion, and Appendix m-l 
for a detailed list of CSU Classes defined as administrative. 
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5. ErJiibU in-5, -Jniinistrative Positions per 1000 Student FTE by Campus 

Exhibit in-5, Administrative Positbns per 1000 Student FTE by Canqnis, 
illustrates the ratio of administnuive positicms, as defined for diis study, to the 
num. «r of full time equivalent students enrolled at each of the 19 CSU camnuses. 
The enrollment figures used to caknilate these ratios were supplied by the 
Chancellor's QSice in respcxise to our data request The numbers for both 1982-S3 
and 1987-88 represent budgeted FTE. 

For die 19 can^uses rVen as a whde, tiie wdghted ooean ratio of administxative 
positions per 1000 student FTE increased from 8.04 to 9 JO (a 14.4% change) 
between 1982 and 1987. The weighted means for each size group and die 19 
campuses as a whole were calculated by summing the number of administrative 
positions and dhrkling by die student FTE for each fespective size group. As die 
exhibit clearly indicatBS. there is a sigiuficam difiference (qiproximatdy 75% 
between die mean ratios in 1987) between die ratios at die smaller and larger 

campuses. This qipears to rsflect die ecmxxnies of scale present in operating terger 
campuses. 

As was die case earlier, diere is a great deal ofdiversity among die 19 campuses in 
terms of die reported change in diis ratio. Changes in die r>tio ranged finom an 
increase of 42.3% to a decline of 11.8%. The reader should remem ber diat changes 
in this ratio reflect l2Qdl changes in the number of adnunistrative positiras and 
changes in FTE enndlmem. Forexanq>le,adeclineinFTEenndlment(suchasat 
Humbddt) can magnify die inqiact on theratioof ar. increase in die number of 
administrative positions. 
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Administrative Positions per 1000 Student FTE 



Smaller Campuses 


T.D. 


Ck:t-82 


Oct-87 




Bakersfield 


CSl 


l/.O 


15.7 


-11.8 


Domingaez Hills 


CS2 


12.3 


16.9 


37.1 


Humboldt State 


CSS 


10.0 


14.1 


40.2 


San Bemazdino 


CS4 


14.5 


13.2 


-8.8 


Sonoma State 


CS5 


16.5 


15.0 


.9.0 


Stanislaus 


CS6 


13.3 


14.9 


12.2 


Mean (weiehted) 




13:5 


14.9 


11.1 


Indian 




13."5 


15.0 


—1.6 



Larger Campuses 


l.JLI. 


&t-82 


Oct.87 


%A 


Cbioo 




7.4 


8.4 


14.2 


Fresno 


CL2 


8.4 


12.0 


42.3 


Hayward 


CL3 


9.1 


. 9.8 


7.4 


Los Angeles 


CU 


8.3 


9.7 


17.2 


Pomona 


CL5 


7.1 


8.1 


15.0 


San Luis Obispo 


CL6 


6.7 


8.2 


21.7 


Fulknon 


CU 


8.1 


7.5 


-8.3 


Lcmg Beach 


CL8 


7.6 


9.0 


18.1 


Noithridge 


CL9 


6.7 


7.1 


5.9 


Sacramento 


CLIO 


6.8 


7.4 


7.7 


SanDi^ 


CLll 


7*^ 


8.1 


7.1 


San Francisco 


CL12 


7.3 


8.7 


18.7 


San Jose 


0.13 


6.1 


8.1 


32.7 


Mean (weigiited) 




7.4 


8.5 


14.8 


Median 




U 


8.2 


10.9 



19 Campus Mean (wglit.) 


m 


9.20 


14.4 


19 Campus Median 


8.13 


8.99 


10.5 



Data Sotnces: 

1. Pdsition and payroU costs are fipom the CSU payroU Payroll 
Ihfonnation Management System (PIMS) maintained by the State Controller. 

2. Enrollment and budget infomiation provided by CSlTs Qiancellor^s Office. 

3. Vdministradve positions as defined for tfiis study, see Chapter n 

for discussion on the definition of administndon, and Appendix ID-l 
for a detailed list of CSU Classes defined as administrative. 
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6. Exhibit 111*6, Administrative Positic s per 1000 Stu( !ei;t Eniollment by Can^us 

Exhibit III-6, AdministrBtive Poritiims per IGOO Student Emolknen^ Campus, 
illustrates the noio of adniinistrative positions, as defined for dus study, to 
nomba jf nudentseniolled(fallheadcoant)ateachof die 19 CSU campuses. 
Unlike die student PTE nuniber, die headoounr number niakes ^ 
number of units a stuj^ takes and counts each fuU or part time sb^ It 
is a measure of the imdupHcated number of individuals students a can^us serves 
duxing die fiill term. For certain purposes (such as legistratkni, student services, 
use of fodlitics sudi as a library) headoount enndlmem 
measure of woridoad dian FIE emoUment 

As Exhibit 111-6 indicates, wdg^iied mean ratio for the 19 canqHises increased fiom 
6.13 in 1982 to 6.80 in 19S7 (a 10.9% increase). Hie weishted mean ratios for 
each size cat^gixy and the 19 canipuses as a iodide were calculated by sumnnng die 
number (tf administrators for the respective sn)ups and dividm 
headoount enn>I!ment for each respective group. 

This change icdicaies diat die nuoober of administrative positions grew fiaster than 
mrollment during the five year period. As was die case in Exhibit in-5, diere was 
a significam difference between die naean noios at die smaller ai^ 
reflecting presumed econoDoies of scde in operations at larger carrqmsei. Once 
again, there was a good deal <^ diversity in the e^qieriences of the various 
canfmses, with changes in the ratio ranging from an increase of 35.2% to a decline 
<rfl4.6%. Three canqmses in die smalkr group (Sonoma, Bakersfieki, arid San 
Beniardino) reported significant declines in didr ratios. Only one larger cart^us, 
FullerttMi, reported a decline. Based on inforriiation provided during our can^us 
fidd visits, this variation ippean to reflect different manag 
by top campus administrators in response to die different drcumst incesand 
objectives fiicing each campus. 
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Exhibit 111-6 

Admininistrative Positions per 1000 Student Enrollment 



Snaaller Campuses 


1.1/. 


Oct-82 


Oct-87 


%A 


Bakersfield 


CSl 


12.8 


11.0 


-14.3 


Dominguez Hills 


CS2 


8.5 


11.2 


30.9 


Humt»ldt State 


CSS 


9.2 


12.4 


35.0 


San Bernardino 


CS4 


10.6 


9.3 


-11.8 


Sonoma State 


CSS 


12.7 


10.8 


-14.6 


Stanislaus 


CS6 


9.7 


10.7 


9.9 


Mean (weiehted) 




10.J 


10.8 


5.7 


Median 




10.1 


iO.9 


7.7 









\ %A 


Ouco 




6:6 


Tl 


10.0 


Fresno 


CL2 


7.0 


9.4 


35.2 


Haywaid 


CL3 


7.4 


7.8 


5.0 


Los Angeles 


OA 


6.7 


7.3 


17.3 


Pdmonft 


CL5 


6.1 


6.8 


10.8 


Ssn Lois Qtilspo 


CL6 


6.6 


7.9 


20.6 


FuDenoa 


CL7 


5.5 


5.1 


-8.4 


JjongBeach 


CL8 


5.3 


6.0 


13.1 


Noftiffidgc 


CL9 


4.7 


4.9 


4.7 


SacruDcnto 


CLIO 


5.4 


5.5 


2.6 


Ssn Diego 


CLll 


5.7 


5.8 


1.6 


SanFtancisco 


CL12 


5.3 


6.2 


15.9 


San Jose 


CL13 


4.3 


5.6 


28.7 


Mean (weighted) 




S.6 


6.3 


11.5 


Median 




S.I 


6.1 


■ fl.8 



19 Campus Mean (wght.) 


6.13 


6.80 


10.9 


19 Campus Median 


6.56 


7.27 


10.9 



Data Sources: 

1. Posidon and payroU costs are fi[tHn the (^UpayroUsvstem, Payroll 
Informati<xi Management System (PIMS) maintainec y die State Controller. 

2. Enrollment and budget infomiadon provided by CSU's Chancellor's Office. 

3. Administrative positions as defined for diis study, see Chapter n 

for discussion on the definition of administration, and Appendix ni- 1 
for a detailed list of CSU Classes defined as administrative. 
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7. Exhibit in-7, Adrainistrative Salaries as a Percent of State Budget by Can:q)us 

Exhibit in-7, Administrative Salaries as a Percent of State Budget by Campus, 
presents data on the size of administrative position payndl costs as a percentage of 
State General Fund budget support for each of the 19 campuses. The payroll costs 
were taken from the October 31 payioU data for 1982 and 1987 provided by the 
CSumcellor'sOffke. Hie State General Fund budget support for each 
represents the total state fund expenditures reported by the ChanceUor^s Office 
adjusted to exclude all leimbuisements except Non-Resident Tiiidon, Application 
Fees, and State University Fees. Thisinfonnadon for both 1982 and i987 was 
supplied by die stafif of the CSU Budget Planning and Administration office. 

As die exhibit indicates, for the 19 caiqmses as a whole, adnnnistradve salary 
payroU costs represented ody 6.92% of State General Fiind budget support In 
1982 die conesprading figure was 6.40%. As a result, the weighted mean share 
of budget devoted to adnnnistrative salaries grew by 0.52 percentage points during 
the five year period. Tlie median grew by 0.4 percentage pdnts. Theweigjhted 
mean was calnilatgd by summing all administrative salary costs for eadi respective 
size group, multiidying by 12anddiendividingdieresultby thesumof die 
reported stale stqiport budget for each respective group. 

Once agt^in, die dita indicate die presunied efiiDCts of economies of scd 
opcnAoa of larger cactuses, as administrative payroll costs represent a smaller 
fraction of die total budgets at larger canqiuses duui is die case with smaller 
campuses. Once again, die exUbit indicates that diere is a good deal of diversity 
die exper*^^ of die individual canqiuses. Administrative salaries as a percentage 
oftotal State budget support in 1987nuigefiomahighof 10.9%atoneof die 
smaller canq)uses to a low of 5.9% at one of the larger campuses. 

The reader should note diat odier fiictors can influence this percentage in * dditicxi to 
die number and cost of adminisirative positions. The relative share of die budget 
devoted to administrative salaries is also influenced by the size and share of the 
budget devoted to other cost itentis such as faculty salaries, staff salaries and odier 
operating costs such as utilities, supplies, and maintraance. 
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Exhibit in-7 



Administrative Salaries as % of State Budget 



Smaller Campuses 






Oct-8/ 


OoKCISZlClu 








Domingiiez (fills 


CS2 


8.8% 


10.9% 


Humboldt State 


CS3 


6.7% 


7.8% 


San Bemaidino 


CS4 


9.7% 


8.9% 


Sonoma State 


CSS 


9.3% 


8.5% 


Stanislaus 


CS6 


8.6% 


9.6% 


[Mean (weighted) 




8.5% 


9.0% 


Median 




9.1% 





Larger Campuses 




Oct-8i 




Chico 






6.1% 


Fresno 


CL2 


6.4% 


8.1% 


Haywant 


CX3 


6.7% 


6.9% 


Los Angeles 


OA 


6.5% 


7.1% 


Pomona 


CL5 


6.0% 


6.3% 


San Luis Obispo 


CL6 


S.6% 


6.0% 


Fullerton 


CL7 


6.9% 


6.2% 


Long Beach 


CX8 


6.5% 


7.4% 


Nocthridgc 


CL9 


6.C« 


6.1% 


Sacramento 


CLIO 


5.8% 


5.9% 


San Diego 


CLU 


6.0% 


6.3% 


Sanlrancisco 


CL12 


6.0% 


6.7% 


San Jose 


CL13 


5.0% 


6.3% 


Mean (weie!!tev4) 




6.1% 


6M 


Median 




6M 


6.3% 



19 Campus Mean (wght.) 
19 Campus Median 



6.51% 



6.91% 



Data Sources: 

1. Position and payroll costs are firom the CSU payroll system. Payroll 
Tnfonnation Management System (PIMS) maintained by the State Controller. 

2. EnroUment and budget infomiation provided by CSU's Chancellor's Office. 

3. Administrative positions as defined for tliis snidy, see Chapter n 

for discussion on the definition of administration, and Appendix m-l 
for a detailed list of CSU Classes defined as administrative. 
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8. Exhibit in-8. Administrative Positions per 100 Faculty by Campus 

Exhibit ni-8. Administrative Positions per IOC Faculty by Campus, presents data 
on Ae ratio of administrative positicms, as defined for this study, and the number of 
General Fund supported faculty positions by campus. Ttt number oi faculty 
positions at each campus was taken from October 3 1 payroll data for 1982 and 
1987 as contained in payroll data system printouts supplied by die Chancellor's 
OfBce. 

As the exhibit indicates, die weighted average 19 can^ ratio in 1987 was 15.38 
administrative position per 100 faculQr positions. The ccxreqxmding ratio was 
13.34 in 1982. As a result, the ndo of administrative positions per 100 faculty 
positions increased 15.3% over the five year period. Once again, the exhibit 
indicates tiie diversity among die e3q)erienoe of the 19 campuses. The percentage 
change in the ratio (tf adnnnistrative positions per 100 faculty positions ranged from 
an increase (tf 43.2% to a decline of 12.0%. The reader should bear in mis xidiat 
changes in dus ratio reflect both dianges in die number of administrative positions 
and changes in die number oi hcvity positions at each caucus. 

The ratios displayed in Exhibit 111-8 differ slightly fmm die corresponding ratios 
presented for CSU campuses in Chapter IV. The difference reflects the fact that the 
ratios in Chapter TV isdude all faculty positions at CSU, including a small number 
financed firom non-General Fund sources. The different method of calculation was 
used in ChiQKer IV to provide for more consistent treatment CSU as compared 
to the out-of-staie institutions. 
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Administrative Positions per 100 Faculty 



(General Fund) 


Smaller Campuses 


i.i;. 


(JCt-o2 






Baketsfield 
Dominguez Hills 
Humboldt State 
San Bernardino 
Sonoma State 
Stanislaus 


CSl 
CS2 
CS3 
CS4 
CSS 
CS6 


2S.6 
20.1 
13.6 
23.7 
23.7 
19.6 


22.6 
27.8 
18.9 
22.4 
21.4 
22.7 


-12.0 
38.2 
39.7 
-5.5 
-9.6 
15.5 








1JJ 


13.0 


1 Median 






J2.5 


2.7 



Larger Campuses 


1.1/. 


Oct-83' 


0«-871 


■ %A 


Chioo 




12.0 


13.4 


12.2 


Fresno 


CL2 


13.2 


18.9 


43.2 


Hayward 


CL3 


15.4 


17.4 


12.8 


Los Angeles 


OA 


14.1 


16.6 


17.7 


PoD^ona 


CL5 


13.2 


15.0 


13.2 


San Luis Obi^ 


CL6 


11.3 


13.5 


18.9 


FuUenon 


CL7 


14.1 


13.0 


-8.2 


LongBc«R;h 


CL8 


13.6 


16.6 


22.1 


Nordiridge 


CL9 


11.8 


12.3 


4.3 


Sacxamcnto 


CLIO 


11.2 


12.4 


11.3 


San Diego 


CLll 


12.5 


13.4 


7.8 


SanRancisco 


CL12 


11.5 


14.1 


22.9 


San Jose 


CL13 


9.8 


13.0 


32.3 






12.5 


iU 


"15.5 


[Median | 


12.5 


13.5 


■ g.O 



19 Campus Mean (wght.) 


13.34 


15.35 


■ 15.3 


19 Campus Median 


13.56 


16.64 


22.7 



Data Sources: 

1. Podtiofl and payn>U costs are fimn the CSUpayroU Payroll 
Infonnadon Managenaent System (PIMS) maintained by the State Controller. 

2. Enrollment and budget infcmnation provided by CSU*s Chancellor's Offi:e. 

3. Administrative positions as defined for this study, see Chapter n 

for discussion on the definition of administradon, and Appendix m-l 
for a detailed list of CSU Classes defined as administrative. 
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9 . Exhibit III-9, Administrative Positions per 100 Non-Faculty Staff by Campus 

Exhibit in-9, Administrative Positions per 100 Non-Faculty Staff by Canqius, 
displays die ratio of the number of defined administrative positions per 100 ncm- 
fieicdty fiaff by can^us. The category of non-faculty staff includes aU positions 
defined as administrative for purposes of this study. Once again, only General 
Fund supported positions are included in the analysis. The number of non-faculty 
staff positions at each campus was taken fiom October 31 payroll data for 1982 and 
1987 as ccMitained in payroll data system printouts supplied by die Chancellor's 
Office. 

Tbt exhibit indicates diat die 19 campus weighted mean ratio of .Amunistradve 
positions per 100 non-faculty positions increased from 13 J8 ti> 15.45 in die period 
firom 1982 to 198/ (a 13.8% increase). The weighted mean w,.^ calculated by 
summing the number of admimstrative Dositions for all campuses; in eadi respective 
group and dividing by die sum of die vioa-fi^ilty staff for each respective group. 
The median ratio for aU 19 campuses ..iOwed a snialler increase jf 110%, 
reflecting a diange in ratios from IS.tl to 15.24. The changes in means and 
medians for the two size groups were very similar. 

As die table indicates, the laige^ can:q)uses as a group tend to show slighdy lower 
ratios than die smaller canq)U8eSt diough several individual caucuses in the larger 
grjup show higher ratios dian individual campuses in the smaller can^us group. 
Once again, dierc is wide variation in the exp^^^rience reported by die individual 
can^)uses within die system. The reader if reminded diat changes in diis ratio 
reflect both changes in die number of administrative positions and chan^^es in die 
number of non-fiiculty staff positions at each campus ove^ the five year period. 

The ratios oisplayed in Exhibit in-8 differ slighdy from die corresponding ratios 
presented for CSV campuses in Chapter IV. The difference reflects die fact diat die 
ratios in Chapter IV include all nor faculty positions at CSU, including a nuir' r 
financed fi n non-General Fund source^ The different method of calculation was 
used in Cnapter IV to provide for more consistent treatment of CSU as compared 
to die data from die out of state institutions. 
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Exhibit IU'9 
Administrative Positions per 100 Non-Faculty Staff 
(General Fund) 



Smaller C3niDus6s 


I.D. 


Oct-82 


Oct-87 




Bakersneld 




17.3 




3.8 


Dominguez Hills 


CC2 


16.9 


21.8 


29.3 


Humboldt State 


CS3 


12.2 


15.1 


24.0 


SanBemardino 


CS4 


16.3 


18.4 


12.5 


Sonoma State 


CSS 


18.7 


18.0 


-4.2 


Stanislaus 


CS6 


16.6 


19.0 


.14.4 


Mean (weighted) 








13.9 


Median 




16.7 


18.2 


8.5 



Larger Campuses 




Oct-82 


Oct-87 


%A 


Coico 


CLl ■ 


12.9 


14.4 


11.4 


Fresno 


CL2 


14.0 


20.0 


43.4 


Haywazd 


CL3 


13.9 


15.4 


11.2 


Los Angeles 


CU 


12.8 


15.8 


23.5 


P(»nona 


CL5 


13.6 


15.0 


10.1 


San Luis Ohispo 


CUS 


12.6 


14.4 


14.0 


Fullertcm 


CL7 


15.3 


13.4 


-12.5 


Long Beach 


CL8 


14.2 


16.6 


'7.0 


Northridge 


CL9 


13.1 


13.6 


4.1 


Sacramento 


CLIO 


12.9 


13.7 


6.4 


SanDi^o 


CLll 


13.2 


14.0 


6.0 


San Francisco 


CL12 


13.3 


15.2 


14.8 


San Jose 


CL13 


10.1 


13.8 


36.7 


Mean (weighted) 






15.0 


13.7 


Median 






14.4 


8.$ 



19 Campus Mean (wght.) 


13.58 


15.45 


13.8 


19 Campus Median 


13.61 


15.24 


12.0 



Data Sources: 

1. Position and payroll costs are ftom thr CSU payroJ! system, Pa>Toll 
Infonnation Management System (PIMS) maintained by the State Controller. 

2. Enrollment koA. budget information provided b>' CTSU's (Chancellor's Office. 

3. Administrative positions as defined for tnis shjo^ <«e Chapter n 

for discussion on the definition of administration, and Appendix m-l 
for a detailed list of CSU Classes defined as administrative. 
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10. Exhibit m-lO, Change in Nimber of v\>sitions and Payroll Cost by Functional 
Category 

Exhibit 10, Change in Number of Positions and Payroll Cost by Functional 
Category, presents a view d tfie data on changes in the number of administrative 
positicHis organized by a broad functional classificatim <tf position titles included in 
our definition of administraticxi. 

Appendix m- 1 to this chq)ter displays die list of all tracking classifications that 

were included in our definition of administration. It groups those classifications 

into 12 broad funcumal categories based <hi the classificatiot. ^^le for each position. 

llie purpose of this functional organization of tiie data are to provide s 

into categories of adnunistnttive positions e3q)erien^ 

overthe 1982 to 1987 period Tlie categories fixI representative functions in each 

category are presented bdow: 

A. Executive Management Top managemeun legal counsel* institutional 



C. Ibman Resource ManagCTcnt Employee relations, personnel functions 



studies 



B. Academic Administration 



Academic Deans, Associate Deans 



D. Business Services 



Accounting, business managers, budget 
analysts, auditors 



E. External Relations 



Governmental affairs, public affairs officers 



F. Institutional Services 



I%ysical plant operations, facilities planning 



G. Library Services 



Library directc/rs and associate directors 



H. Information Services 



Data processing services 
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Change in Number of Positions ind Payroll Costs by Functional Category 




At The Cslifomia SUte University System 


Between 10/31 1982 and 10/31 1987 






(Based (B noject Ddnulkn of Adminiioition) 












(OeDsml Rind Only) 










1982 


1987 


NetChsige 




%af 


inn 1/82 


10/31/87 






Positions 


Podtioiit 


in Posinoos 


A% 


Total A 


PsyroU Costs 


Payroll Costs 


A% 




149.0 


i6l6 






li% 




$959493 


58.0% 


B* Academic Adnun* 


3SS.8 


390^ 


34.7 


9.8% 


8.7% 


$1^73.772 


$2.037339 


59.7% 


C'ibman Resource Mgmti 


11S.0 


126^ 


11.5 


10.0% 


2.9% 


$283,419 


$447,929 


58.0% 


L«Bnsiness Services 


182^ 


216.9 


34.4 


18.8% 


8.6% 


$474,956 


$778,078 


63.8% 


E-EitBmal Relations 


80.6 


91.7 


11.1 


13.7% 


2.8% 


$198,807 


$292,258 


47.0% 


FrlDSuIUuDull novices 


86.0 


110.0 


24.0 


27.9% 


6.0% 


$207,033 


«337.l02 




O-Libnffy Sovices 


29.0 


40.0 


11.0 


37.9% 


2.7% 


$105,979 


$195,255 


84.2% 


H-M6* Syst Servicei 


323.1 


416.9 


93.8 


29.0% 


23.4% 


$795,043 


$1.404346 


76.6% 


I-RrilityOpendons 


62^ 


79^ 


17.0 


27.2% 


4.2% 


$184,347 


$326,563 


77.1% 


J-Studett Services 


397^ 


348.6 


■49.0 


•123% 


-12.2% 


$1,197,980 


$1451.480 


21.2% 


K«<Xher Services 


23^ 


25.0 


IJ 


6A% 


0.4% 


$76,824 


$126,249 


643% 


X-Genend Pupose Admin. 


343^ 


5413 


197.8 


57.6% 


49.4% 


$767,691 


$1,705,710 


122J% 


TocalAO 


2148.0 


25484 


400.4 


18.6% 


100.0% 


$6,175,050 


$10,081,862 


633% 




Mean Monthly PujraW Cost/Position 


$2,874.76 


$3,956.11 


37.6% 



Sowoe: PkyroU data from the PIMS system. 



Additional Notes: 

L Dau includes aU 19 can^wsessndsyAemwkieQfiSces and aie based on 
die projea definition of adminisndoa. 

1. ^ata includes OenendRmdsiqjpoited positions only. 

3. Position nd salary cost data are f^r i^e lQ/31 payroll for die ^^sspccuve year. 
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I. Facility OperaticHis 



Public safety operations 



J. Student Services 



Student services programs 



K. Other Ser^dces 



Director of adiletics 



X. General Purpose Administrative Administradve program specialists 

The reader should note that diese functional groupings are purely an analytical 
construct based on classification tides and do not reflect actual can^ms or system 
organizational structures. Tie tides of each of the categories indicate the types of 
positions induded in eadi functional group. The only exception is die **X- General 
Purpose Administratxve'* category. The classifications included in diis category can 
and are used in a variety of fimctional areas widiin the systeoL Consequendy, it 
was inqx>sriUe to place diese positions (sudi as Adixiinistr^ 
Administrative Operatioas Analyst, or Adnunistrative Services OfiBcer) in one of 
die od!er specific functional groups. 

As Exhibit in*10 illustrates, die General Purpose Administrative (X) category 
accounted for die largest conqxment (49.4%) of the change in the total numbei 
administrative positions at die CSU. It was followed by InformaticHi Systent 
Services (H) (23.4% of die total change) and Academic Administration (8.7% of 
die total). (The reader should riotediataU of die increase information Syst^^ 
and Services positions occurred at die um^usnuherdian system office leve The 
categories widi die smallest portion of the total ^ bange were Odier Services (0.4%), 
Lib^«jy Services (2.7%), External ReUtions (2.8%), Human Resource 
Management (2.9%), and Executive Management (3.1%). 

It should be noted diat ooc of the most heavily used series of classificaticms in 
Category X, die Administradvr Operations Analyst series (at the n and m level), is 
not a part of MPP, Positions in this series are included in the Technical and 
Supncrt Services bargaining unit (R09). This series was included in our definition 
of administration because it is reported to the Federal Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission in die "profe^onal - non-faculty** (EE03) categoiy. 
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Discussions with CSU personnel staff indicated tfiat the typical functions perfonned 
by persons in the Administtative Qpenuio^': Analyst (AOA) series (at the n and m 
levels) were in keeping with the project definition of administration. 

The AOA series, however, was not the<Mily major sou^ of growth in the number 
of positions in Category X. llie Adnunistrative Program Specialist (APS> series, a 
classification which j& included in MPP, also was a significant source of the overall 
growth in Category X« The AOA series e3q)erienced a net girowtfi of 260 positions 
over die five year period The APS series experienced a net growth <^ 141 
positions. The growth in Aese areas was partially ofiEset by declines totalling over 
200 positions in several classifications that were phased out during die five year 
periodt such as die Administrative Assistant I and Associate Administrative 
Analystseries* AUc^ these ciasrificationsniet our pioject definition of 
administration. 

In considering die General Purpose Administrative GO category, the reader should 
bear in mind that aU of the portions in tfiat category UKct die proj^ 
administration. In constructing our definition ctfadniinistraticMi (see Chapter II) 
great care was given to deternnning wtich positims shouM be mchi^ 
category so as to dirninme positions that nught be in fiact be '^parqnofessional'* or 
Isridgp'' classes between clericaVtechnical positions and administrative positions. 
As wiU be discussed later in this rqioct, a large portion (tf the growdi m 
category reflects fhe reclassificaticm of existing stafif firom non-adminisL^ative 
c l assifications to administrative classifications during die 1982 to 1987 period 

The 123% decline in die Student Sendees (J) categoqr reflected the effects of a 
major system-wide reclassification of student sendees positions in 1984-85. The 
decline reflects die fact diat after die reclassification^ fewer student s^ces 
classifications and positions met die project definition of administration dian before. 
The decline here does not reflect an overall decline indie numbered student services 
professional staff at CSU. We reviewed other inforaration provided by the 
Oiancellor's Office which indicated diat die total number of student services 
professionals; increased by approximately 16% during die 1982 to 1987 period 
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WHAT FACTORS ACCOUNT FOR CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF 
POSITIONS? 

In addidoQ to the analysis of the payroU system data oo die number and costs of 
administrative positions and the ratio analysis discussed above, we conducted field 
visits to 12 CSU caucuses to interview iqypiopriate canq>us staff on the subject of this 
repcrt The purpose of the field visits was to devdopinsigjit into the factors that 
attributed to growA or decline in die number of admimstrative positions, as defined 
byourstudy. These 12 canq)U5es accounted fivq>proximately 80% of die tota^ 
in administradve positions at the CSU system. In diis section, we discuss the factors 
which contributed to diang)^ in the number of administrative positions based 
inforaiation developed in our canqnis interviews. 

It shot Jd be noted that it was not possiUe, given die limited time and resouic^^ 
availaide fortius study, to conduct a definitive quantitative analysis of di^ ors 
behind aU (tf tl^ increase in the number of adnnnistntive positions 
Such an analysis would have required a detailed manual review of the 
personneI4)osition histories of aU of die 2,548 administritive position 
OctoberSl, 1987 pqrroUdutt were not occupied by die same incumbem on Octoto 
1982. Such a detailed analysis would have tjade it possibk to assign an change 
specific categories such as *'newly created position**, **reclassification of existing 
position to a new classification^ etc. While undoubtedly a valuable analysis, such an 
effort was not possible during dus project 

Based on our field interviews* diere were diree major fiK^ors which CSU tbiininirirati ve 
staff indicated contributed to the increase in the number (rf administrative positions 
reported in this study: 

• Reclassifications ci staff already on die payroll from classes outside of our 
definition of administration to classes included in oor definition. 

• Enrollment related woridoad increases. 

• Non*enrollment related changes in workload. 
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A . Reclassifications 

In our campus visits, we reviewed die reported change in die number of 
administrative positicms derived fincmi payroll system data with caucus ofiBcials 
fmiliar with personnd and budget inforaiatk^ We examined dianges in each of 
die 12 functional groupings of positions displayed in Exhibit III-IO. For each 
category, we asked die campus officials to identify d!e factor or factors which 
explained any inarase or dtoease in die number of positiOT^ Thcpossible 
chcnces included new programs, state or federal mandates, enrcdlment related 
growdi, campus or system reorganizations, reclassification of positions, and 
odier causes. 

The single most frequently given reason for changes in die number of 
administrative positions was reclassification of existing positions/staff finom 
classifications outside of our definition to classes includrd in our definition or the 
reverse. A reclassification is a personnel transaction, taken in reqxxise to an 
e xamin a tio n of the dianges in die duties assigned ^ a particular position, diat 
results in a given position being assigned a new job classification. Fromdiepoint 
of view of an individual caucus, sudi an action docs not increase or decrease the 
number of employees. From the perspective of this study jKrwcva*, such an 
actim can resuk in ddMx an iiicrease or decrease in die nuoiber of adrnim 
positions diat meet the project definitkm of adininistration. 

This reason was dted in 60% of die specific rq)lies we recdved fiom die 12 
campuses we visited. (Not every canqius reported reasons for change in each of 
die 12 functional categories since sonoecaiipises had no reported change in sow 
of die categories.) Thefrequency of dtisresprase in eadi of die functional 
categories is presented in Exhibit m-ll, Sunrey Reqxxises Indicating 
Reclassification as a Cause of Rqxxted Growdi in Number of Administrative 
Positions. The exhibit shows for each fimcticmal category how many of die 12 
surveyed campuses reported reclassification as one (tf die causes for any reported 
change in die number oi administrative positions. Reclassification was dted most 
frequendy as a contributing factor in die Business Services (D) and General 
F .pose Administrative (X) caiegories. 
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Sunrej Rcspouei ladkatfaig RcduslflcatlM u » Cause of 
Reported Growth is Nomber of AdnlBbtratlTt ?otitioM 











CaliTomia State UniverritT 


Campttt ID t 






» Kepomng 


Total f 


Functioiuil Category 


csr 


CS5 


ccr 


CL2 


CL4 1 a.s 


g»w:Mg»inr»iiriir»mi 




TL13 


Reclatt. 


Reapondlng 


A- EiccutiveMngeniem 
B-AcMkmicAdmia 
C-Humn Renuce Mgmt 
D-Buiinesi Servicei 
E-EiiiaiHl Retaliont 
P-iMkBtional Setvicci 
0-Libmy Senrioet 
H-Info. SysL Senricet 
H%cililyO|Knii(ns 
J-StudeatSemoet 
K-Odn-Sefvicet 
X-Ocnenl IHnpose Admin. 


0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

hM 
1 

0 
0 

1 


1 
0 

1 

1 
0 
0 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

q/!i 
1 




. 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 


1 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

q«l 
1 

1 


0 
0 
0 
1 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 




1 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

qAi 
0 

qAi 
1 


0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 

1 


7 
6 
7 
11 
4 
7 
3 
6 
3 
7 
2 

11 


11 
11 
11 

12 
9 
11 
9 
12 
9 
12 
4 
12 



Tocab 74 123 



Notes: 



1. .%esponsf key: 1 « itpoitediedassificttiouasateiarooiMri^^ 

0 « icponedtnodiaieftsoDisaHiseofgrowtl^ 
n/i « dklDoiitsixjDdmdiiscaiegQqfsiiioeiiogm^ 

2. TiMe based on Price Waiediouse/MOTiiilei^^ 
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Exanq)les of how rtclassificaticM resulted in increases in die number of 
administrative positions at a given can^ms included the fcllowuig: 

• A person who was oa the payroll system in 1982 in a faculty tracking 
cl ass if ication (the budgeted position and its cost w tre in the administrative 
area of die budget) but who was acting as an instinidonal re^ieaicher was 
reclassified into an administrative position (Associate, Academic and 
Institutional Studies Specialist) by 1987. The person d ntinurd to 
peifonn the same duties. 

• A parqsrofessional accounting position was reclassified into the 
professional accountant series. The same person continued in the same 
function and no additional staff were hired For purposes of our analysis 
tins rec l assificati o n triggers a growth of one position based on our 
definition of administrative classes. 

The reader should be aware that CSU operates its personnel system under 
statutory audx)rity ^^^h provides for CSU to maintain apay and classification 
system separate fiom that applicaUe to the rest of: State service. I>ecisions 
concerning reclassificati<ms are made by managentientoftheCSU widiina 
personnel firamewc^ q>proved by the Board of Trustees. 

In discussing these rcclassificuion actions, several caucuses indicated that a 
significant (but not quantified) portion of their reclassifications toc^ place in the 
years immediately after die time ^yllective bargainings as instituted at die CSU 
system (particularly 1982*3 and 1983-4). As a result of bargaining unit 
dcterminaticHis niade by die PuUic Employnient Relations Boai^ 
number of cases it was felt by management that certain employees, because ol the 
nature of their actual job duties (as q)posed to their fomul job classifications) 
should not be included in a bargaining unit, but rather should become part of 
management. 
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As a result, positions occupied by cenain incumbents were reclassified by 
management iu order to place ttiem outside of cdlecdve baiigaining units. In most 
cases, these individuals continued to perfonn oumy the same duties &s before, 
dx>ugh additimul management fimc -ra were added conomensurate widi die new 
dassificatioos. The effect <^ these CSU decisions in response to the collective 
bargaining process was to shift a number of enqiloyees who occupied positions 
outside of our definition of administratis in 1982 into classes within die 
definition in 1987. 

B . Enrollment Related Growth 

A second major factor reported on several of die campuses we visited was 
enndlment related growdi. Jn fbe aggregate, die 18.6% growdi in die number of 
administrative positions (measured using die piqiect methodology) exceeded die 
5.1% growdi in FIE student enrollment between 1982 and 1987. However, 
several of die individual CSU canqiuses (such as San Bernardino [60.0%] and 
Bakersfield [352%]) experienced much more significant growdi in enroUment 
during diis time period. Wididus growdi in enrcrilment came additional 
budgetary support, faculty, and staff positions pursuant to budgetary formulas 
used by the State government to allocate resources to die CSU system. At 
campuses experiencing enrollment growdi, additional adminis&ative positions 
were created in response to the additional woridoad created by increased 
enrollment 

C. Non-Enrollment Related Workload Changes 

A final major reason cited by CSU administrators to c:q>Iain changes in die 
number of a^lministrative positions at isdividual can^uses we visited was non- 
enndlment a lated changes in wrakload. Examples of diese additional 
administrative woildoad items for vAikh we found supporting evidence during 
our study included: 
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L The increase in budgeted State suppcvted coital ouday at CSU&o^ 

approximately $27 million in 1982-3 to over $121 million in 1987-8 created a 
need at die campus level to increase administnuive oversight of cs^ital 
programs. 

2 • Efforts to in^irove the quality of student financial aid adnnnistration and 
counseling led to increases m administrative staffing diat were not stricdy 
related to changes in enrollment Additicxval State budget support was 
provided for upgrading this function in bodi 1984-5 and 1985-6* Growth in 
this area was reflected in some of uie changes noted in die General Puipose 
Administrative categoiy (X) in Exhibit m-lO* 

3« New initiatives to impnTve relations with hi^ schodls and coimnunity 
colleges to inqnove studmt articulation between institutions triggered 
increases in administrative positions on several campuses* Additional state 
budget support was e^licidy provided in several such cases. 

4. A concert e d effort to increase student aflBrmativc action programs throughout 
die system was cited on many canq)uses as a reason for additional 
administrative positions. Additional State budget suf^xn for this program 
was provided in die 1984-85 budget 

5 • Improved computer education resources at several campuses contributed u> 
growth in staffing in die areaofinfonnation systems services. Special 
projects to increase die availability and quality of instructional coaq)uting 
support (such as die Counter Aided Design project at San Luis Obispo) 
contributed to increases in this functional area. 

6. A niajor new non-instnictionalpn>gr2m[! at the Fresno campus (A^ 
Agricultural Technology Institute) incrtased the number of adminisTative 
positions on diat canq)us by 7.5 positions. This is essentially a rescuch and 
public service program diat has litde dirrct relationship to enrollment related 
workload. 
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1. The establishment of ofif-campus centers at several can^uses (such as San 
Diego) created a need for additional pdministrative positions not directly 
prcqxDTtional to the immediate increase in enrollment generated by those 
centers. 

8. Several caixq)uses cited efforts at increasing external fiind raising and 
universiQr development projects a reason for increased administrative 
staffing in die external relations function. 

9 . The installation of new campus owned telephone systems in n ipcmse to 
deregulation of die teleconmnmications industry led to an increase in some 
administrative positions in die information system services area. 

10. Administrative responses to a number of federal and state niandates in areas 
such as hazardous materials handling and safety, en^loyee benefit accounting 
and tax policy, and immigration reform were cited as reasons ^br at least 
ten^)orary growth in the number of administrative positions on several 
canq)uses visited. 

Taken as a group, these non-enrolhnent related changes in workload represent 
one of die major reasons cited by the campuses for increases in the number of 
administrative staff. These new programs or enhancements to existing programs 
represented additional work that was being perfomied over and above the 
continuation of previously provided programs and levels of service. 
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MP£' 


Clasi 










Change # 


Groap 


Admin 






« Posit. 


« Fosit. 


Pos. 1982 


Level 


Code 


CB ID 


ClassiricatioB Title 


10/31/82 


10/31/87 


to 1987 



A = Executive ManagemeBt 



A 
/\ 




1 1ll 

1133 




StafT VssistaiU to the Chancellor 


1.00 


0.00 


-IjOO 


A 
J\ 




113o 




Staff A&^istant to the Tnistee 


1.00 


0.00 


-IjQO 


A 

A 


u 


2810 


M99 


Staff /.jsisimt to o'c PNsideat/Vice lYcsident 


3.00 


1.00 


-2.00 


A 


n 
I* 


zoll 


M99 


Special Asiistai, ir dis PRsident/Vice Ptcsident 


4.50 


7.00 


2.50 


A 

A 


111 


2512 


I V 


Executive Assistart to the Plesident * 


8.C0 


6.00 


-2jOO 


A 

A 


lY 


2ol2 


M9y 


Execuuve Asstsomt to the President * 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


A 

A 


IV 


yj2 


M99 


Dqwty Piuvost 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


A 

A 




2yw 


M99 


Vce Chanoelior, Administraiive Affairs 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


A 

A 






M99 


ViceChanodlcr. Busmess Affam 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


A 
/\ 




2^03 


MW 


1 ^'Chanoeikr, Academic Affiufs 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


A 

A 


lY 


2!#D3 


M99 


General Counsel 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


A 

A 




2966 


M99 


Vice Omcellor and (^tal Counsel 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


A 

A 




2y67 


m#AA 

M99 


Executive Vice Chancellor 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


A 


IV 


2968 


MOO 


/iiVtHw cxecuuve YKX vnMiceuor 


1.00 


0.00 


-IXK) 


A 




2969 


M99 


Ftovost A Vice ChanceUur, Academic AfTain 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


A 




2970 


M99 


Vice Chancellor. Development and PuUic Relaticns 


0.00 


0.0C 


0.00 


A 




2971 


M99 


Vice Chancd'ior, Physi^il Ptenning wid Development 


0.00 


0.00 


0.0«. 


A 




2972 


M99 


Vice ChanoeOor, Adminisiniion 


0.0G 


0.00 


0.00 


A 




2976 


M99 


Chancellor 6i the CSU System 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


A 




mi 


M99 


Presidsnt 


19.00 


19.00 


coo 




IV 


2978 


M99 


Vice Pre ident 


32.00 


39.00 


7.00 


A 




2979 


M99 


Vice Chancellor, Faculty and Staff Relations 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


A 


m 


2995 


M99 


Executive Dean* 


0.00 


4.00 


4.00 


A 


IV 


2995 


M99 


Executive Dean * 


roo 


13.50 


-1.50 


A 


ra 


4578 


M99 


Administrative Planning CMfir-' 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


A 




4744 


M99 


Vice President, Business Affairs 


2.00 


2.00 


0.00 


A 


IV 


j239 


M99 


State University Dean, InstiUitirial Research 


1.00 


KOO 


0.00 


A 


m 


5241 


M09 


Diiector of Institutionsl Studies 


10.00 


14.60 


4.60 


A 


m 


5242 


M99 


Associate r* xtor of Institutional Studies 


3.00 


5.00 


2.00 
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MPP 










iCliange « 




Adnia 


Class 






« Posit. 


« Posit. |Pb' 


1982 


Group 


Level 


Code 


CB ID 


Classincatioa Title 


10/31/82 


10/31/871 to 


IS87 


A 




5332 


M99 


Special Assistant to the Chancellor 


1.00 


1.0G 


0.00 


A 


IV 


5675 


M99 


General Secretary 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


A 


n 


5690 


S99 


Sq«vising Resench Technician n 


1.00 


0.00 


-1.00 


A 


IV 


5780 


M99 


Asswiate, Academic and Instimtional Studies IV 


2.00 


4.00 


2.00 


A 


ID 


5782 


M99 


Associate, Academic ft Institutional Studies Specialist II 


4.00 


S.00 


1.00 


A 




5783 


R09 


Associate Academic ft Institutional Studies L 


6.00 


S.00 


-1.00 


A 




5784 


R09 


Associate Academic ft bstitutiunal Studies I 


3.00 


1.00 


-2.00 


A 




5787 


R09 


Associate Academic A Institutional Studies III 


3.00 


4.00 


1.00 


A 


m 


5789 


M99 


Associate. Academic ft Institutional Studies Specialist in 


13.00 


13.00 


0.00 


A 


IV 


5887 


M99 


Assistant General Counsel 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


A 


IV 


5888 


M99 


State University Counsel IV 


3.00 


2.00 


1.00 


A 


IV 


5889 




Associate General Counsel * 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


A 




5889 




Associate Geaerel Counsel * 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


A 


m 


5891 


M99 


State University Couns J HI 


4.50 


4.50 


0.00 


A 


n 


58^3 


M99 


State University Counsel n 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


A 


n 


5896 


M99 


St8*e University Counsel I 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 








i • Subtotal A • 


149.00 


161.60 


12.601 


B = Academic AdmiaistratioB 










B 


IV 


0001 


M99 


Trustee Professor 


0.00 


2.00 


2.00 


B 


n 


2320 


M99 


Resident Direcior, International Piognms - Academic Yr. * 


2.00 


000 


-2.00 




m 


2320 


M99 


Resident Director, International Prognuns - Academic Yr. * 


0.00 


2.00 


2.00 


B 


n 


2321 


M99 


Resident Director, International Pkognuns - 12 Month * 


0.0C 


• 0.00 


0.00 


B 


m 


2321 


A99 


Resident Dirccirr, International Programs - 12 Month * 


1.00 


3.00 


2.00 


B 


I 


2396 


C98 


Academic ^Mcialist • Academic Year * 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


B 


n 


2396 


C98 


Academic Specialist • Academic Year * 


3.25 


2.00 


-3.25 


B 


ID 


?.396 


C98 


Academic ^lecialist - Academic Yc::^' * 


11.50 


4.00 


-7.50 


B 


I 


2397 


C98 


Academic Specialist - 12 Month * 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


B 


n 


2397 


C98 


Academic Specialbt - 12 Mondi * 


25.25 


20.75 


-4.50 


B 


m 


2397 


C98 


Academic Specialist - 12 Mondi * 


137.01 


165.49 


28.48 


B 


IV 


2397 


C98 


Academic Specialist - 12 Month * 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


B 


IV 


2956 


M99 


Assistant Vice Chancellor, Educ.Prognum ft Resources ^ ^ 1.00 


1.00 


0.00 
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MPP 








AdniB 


Clasi 




Group 


Level 


Code 


CB ID 


B 


IV 


2958 


Kf99 


B 


m 


2980 


M99 


B 


IV 


2980 


M99 


B 


m 


2983 


M99 


B 


IV 


2983 


M99 


B 


IV 


298S 


M99 


B 


m 


2988 


M99 


B 


m 


2993 


M99 


B 


m 


2994 


M99 


B 


IV 






B 


Hi! 


2999 


M99 


B 


IV 


3131 


M99 


B 




5181 


R04 


B 




SI82 


R04 


B 


n 


SI83 


M99 


B 


IV 


3235 


M99 


B 


IV 


5236 


M99 


B 


IV 


5237 


M99 


B 


IV 


5238 


M99 


Hnman 


Resoarce MaufCHCBt 


C 


IV 


2953 


M99 


C 


IV 


29M 


M99 


C 


ID 


5030 


M99 


C 


m 


5051 


M99 


C 


n 


5052 


M99 


C 


IV 


5132 


M99 


C 


IV 


5133 


M99 


C 


m 


3136 


M99 


C 


m 


5139 


M99 


C 


D 


5140 


M99 









Cliange f 




# Posit. 


f Posit. 


Pos. 1982 


ClassificadoB Title 


10/31/82 


I0/3I/S7 


to 1987 


Assistant Vice Chaooellor.Acadr Jc AfEuis 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


Deanof iheCoDege* 


0.00 


0.00 


0.u0 


Dean of the College* 
Dean of Instruction * 


2.C0 


0.00 


-2jOO 


0.00 


48.00 


48.00 


Dean of Instniction * 


170.30 


135.30 


-35.00 


Diitctor of hteniational IVogianis 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


Director of Oveneas !¥ojects 




0.00 


0.00 


Assistam Director, Imeniational Ptognnis 


.00 


1.00 


1.00 


Den of EdiKaixnal Services and Summer Session * 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Dun of Educational Semces mi Summer Session * 


0.50 


1.00 


0.30 


j'BiKRiv i^iiw^wji , jinciiiMJuiiBi riUKmiD 


U.UU 


o.uu 


0.00 


State Univerriiy Dean. Faculty Afiain 


0.00 


1.00 


uoo 


Exended Education Specialist I • Range A 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Exended Education Specialist n - Rai^e A 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


Extended Education Specialist m 


0.00 


0.00 


0.0C 


Stale Umvenity Dean, Educational Pirognms ft Resources 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Stale Univeniiy Dean. New Ptog. DevlpoiLftEvaluation 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


State Univenity Dean. Extended Education 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Stale Univenity Dean, /xademic AfTain 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1 • Subtotal B - 


355.81 


390.54 


34.731 



Assk. jmt Vice ChanceBor, Employee Relations 

Assistant Vice Chancellor. FKuky and Staff Affaifs 

Affinnative Action Hogram Director 

AfTinnaiive Action n^gram Office^^ 

Affinnative Action Pkoram Specialist 

Stale University Dean, Faculty and Staft AfTain 

Faculty Mud Staff Af&urs Specialist 

Princ^ Personnel Analyst 

Senior Personnel Anidyst 

Staff Personnel \nalyst 



1.00 . 


1.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


4.00 


4.00 


0.00 


2.00 


2.00 


0.00 


2.00 


2.00 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


-1.00 


5.00 


2.00 


-3.00 


7.00 


8.00 


1.00 


2.00 


1.00 


-1.00 
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Appcndui III-l 



1 


MPP 












Change « 


1 

Group! 


Adnii 


Class 






« Posit. 


f Posit. 


r08. 


VfOL 


Level 


Code 


CB ID 


Classincatioa Title 


10/31/112 


10/31 'S/ 


tA 
IV 




C 


n 


3142 


M99 


Associate Peraomel Anaiysi 


1.00 


3.00 




2.00 


C 


I 


3143 


M99 


Assistant Penonnel Antayst 


0.00 


1.00 






C 




3131 


R09 


Fofsomel Assistant 


6.00 


2.00 




-4.UU 


C 


I 


3132 


M99 


Pcrsonnd MsnageoBenl Specialist P 


34.00 


22.00 






C 


n 


3132 


M99 


Penonnel Management Specialist I * 


0.00 


0.00 




u.W 


C 


n 


3133 


M99 


Personnel Management Specialist n 


37.00 


57.50 




OA CA 


C 


0 


3154 


M99 


Peraomiel Officer I 


3.00 


lOu 






C 


in 


5133 


M99 


raicnndOflicgn 


11.00 


6.00 




< AA 
O.01I 


C 


in 


5156 


M99 


Personnel Officer m 


5.00 


10.00 




3.UU 


C 


BI 


5220 


M99 


Personnel Specialist 


2.00 


2.00 




A AA 










• Subtotal C • 


115.00 


126.50 






D = Business Services 














D 


IV 




M99 


Assistsnt Vice ChanceDor, Anxiliary A Business Services 


0.00 


1.00 






D 


IV 


2955 


M99 


Assvasnt Vice Chsncellor, Bn^ Services 


1.00 


1.00 




A An 


D 


IV 


2961 


M99 


Assistant Vice ChanreUor, Mgmt A business Analysis 


1.00 


1.00 




A An 


D 


IV 


453S 


M99 


UniveisityAadiiar 


0.00 


1.00 




1 An 


D 


IG 


4538 


M99 


State Univernty Fiscal Offica 


1.00 


1.00 




A An 


D 


IV 


4539 


M99 


Chief, biiemal AiKlit Services 


1.00 


0.00 




1 An 


D 


m 


4540 


M99 


K&nagement Auditor n 


1.00 


2.00 




1 An 


D 


m 


4541 


M99 


Management Auditor I 


».oo 


1.00 




-2.00 


D 


m 


4546 


im 


Assistant Chief, Internal Audit Services 


>.oo 


1.00 




1.00 


0 


m 


4S49 


M99 


Business Services Specialist 


1.U0 


1.00 




0.00 


0 


m 


4550 


M99 


Financial Manager n 


800 


11.00 




3.00 


1) 


D! 


4551 


M99 


Financial Manager I 


3.00 


4.00 




1.00 


D 


m 


4552 


M99 


Accounting Officer n 


7.00 


9.00 




2.00 


D 


u 


4553 


M99 


Accounting Officer I 


6.U) 


10.50 




4.S0 


D 


D 


4554 


S99 


Aooouniantll 


20.00 


11.00 




-9.00 


D 




4555 


R09 


Accoontantl 


11.50 


22.00 




10.50 


D 


D 


4557 


M99 


Accountant Specialist 0 


3.00 


4.00 




1.00 


D 


I 


4558 


S99 


Sup^vuing Arcouniant I 


;.oo 


13.00 




4.00 


D 


IV 


4577 


M99 


Chief, Fisal Services '' H J 


0.00 


0.00 




0.00 
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GrooD 


MPP 
Adaia 

Lcci 


Ciasf 
Code 


CB ID 


Ciassir catioa Title 


« Posit. 
10/31/82 


# Posit. 
10/31/87 


Cha&ge « 
Pot. *9S2 
to 1987 



D 


n 


4741 


M99 


D 


n 


4742 


M99 


D 


n 


4743 


M99 


D 


IV 


4743 


M99 


D 


?v 


4749 


M99 


D 


11 


4757 


M99 


D 


D 


4780 


M99 


D 


D 


4781 


M99 


D 


I 


Am 


M99 


D 


1 


Am 


S99 


D 


B 


5270 


S99 


D 


1 


5271 


S99 


D 


1 


5272 


S99 


D 


ID 


5278 


M99 


D 


ID 


5280 


M99 


D 


ID 


5281 


M99 


D 


D 


5283 


M99 


D 




52<4 


R09 


D 


D 


5285 


S99 


D 


D 


5286 


M99 


D 




5287 


R09 


0 




5288 


R09 



E = External Relation 



Business Mmgcr I 

Business MMMgerll 

Business Mmager m * 

Bosik;ess Mnager m * 

Chief . Aoxiliaiy and Business Services 

Mnci|Ml Business Analyst 

PlDcuranent and Support Services Officer in 

PtDcurement and Support Semces Officer n 

Pltocuaneat A Support Services Officer I 

Supervising FitocnrenieM Assistant 

PayidlSiqwvisorin 

RsyiollSiqxrvisorll 

PqriDll Supervisor I 

Assistant 0%f. Fiscal Semcei 

Plincipal Bud^ Analyst in 

Senior Budget Analyst 

PirincqMl Budget Analyst I 

Associale Budget Anal^ 

Sii|)emsing Asscwiate Bw^ Analyn 

Assodaie Budget Specialist 

Assistant Budget Analyst 

Supervisinn Assistant Budget Analyst 

\ • Sh jtotal D - 



5.00 
AM 
0.00 

15.00 
1.00 
0.00 

12.00 
6.00 
1.00 

15.00 
4.00 
8.00 
4.00 
1.00 
4.00 
0.00 
1.00 
3.00 
1.00 
7.00 

12.00 
1.00 



8.00 
4.00 
2.90 

10.00 
0.00 
0.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 

14.50 
6.00 
9.00 
4.00 
0.00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
6.00 
3.00 

13.00 

16.00 
0.00 



182.50 216.90 



E 


m 


1405 


M99 


Slate University Communications Manager 


1.00 


E 


IV 


2957 


M99 


Assistant Vice ChanceDor. Institutional Relations 


1.00 


E 


IV 


2990 


M99 


Diiecior. Public Affaiis 


1.00 


E 


IV 


5327 


M99 


Diiecicr, Govenunental Affiuis 


1.00 


E 


IV 


5328 


M99 


Special Assistant. GovenuMnial AfTain 


0.00 


E 




S364 




Staff Assistant lo Direcior of Govemnenial Affain 


0.00 


E 


in 


5595 


M99 


Public AfTain Associate 11 


2.00 



0.00 
0.00 
1.00 
1.0C 
0.00 
0.00 
2.00 



3.00 
0.00 
2.90 
'jM 
•1.00 
0.00 
-5X)9 
1.00 
4.00 
-OJO 
2.00 
1 TO 
0.00 
•IjOO 
1.00 
1.00 
-1.00 
3.00 
2.00 
6.00 
4.00 
-1.00 



-IjOO 
-IjOO 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

coo 
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»WM B U 












Ckange # 










# Potit« 


f PmU. 


Pos. 1982 


Level 


Pad* 


WD M ' 


dlSSlIiC«IIOI 1 IIIC 


10/31/82 


)i 0/3 1/87 


to 1987 


E 


ID 


SS96 




Pimc Aran Anocte I 


2.00 


2.00 


Q.00 


E 




5597 


ROO 


ruauc /tiuun Asnuni i 


13.80 


15.67 


1.87 


E 




5598 




llHlllC AlIllfB ASSttUni 11 


20.30 


29.30 


9.00 


w 


1 


5599 


iviyy 


PkifJln AAUm /^MIm* Y * 

raxx Aran Ofiioer 1 * 


20.S0 


23.00 


2.50 


E 


D 


5599 


MOO 


iinic Aran Uuiocf 1 * 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


E 


m 


5600 


MOO 


PkAKi* AffWif ^WLimj If 

rwinc Aran Uuiotf 11 


9.00 


7X» 


-2j00 


E 


D 


5601 


MQQ 


ruDiic Aran Uuiccr 111 * 


9.00 


6/X> 


•3j00 


E 


IV 


560f 


MOO 


time Aran uniotr in 


0.00 


3.70 


3.70 








1 
1 


- 5VmOIJII K - 


8O.0O 


91.67 


11.071 


F =IutitBtiOMl ScrvkM 












F 


0 


0715 


MOO 


^upei vijor ui UfouKM m LjncBcipe ocnnocs 


7*00 


12.00 


5.00 


F 


i. 


2030 




uuct, viMoatsl Services 1 


1.00 


1.00 


O.OO 


F 


1 


2031 


coo 


vJiig»iinKjniii acrviCCi 


4.00 


f AA 

5.00 


1.00 


F 


1 


2032 


MOV 


umg, i^wfintii acfviccilll 


12.00 


A AA 

9.00 


-3.00 


F 


D 


2S68 


MOO 


\Amr >m uiMvenqf iwiiiim rvfiocr 


LOO 


1.00 


0.00 


F 


D 


2570 


MOO 


oHk yflivuMij nciiincf lunnef 


2.00 


A AA 

2.00 


0.00 


F 


IV 


2572 




i9|Mix no nnnn UDiraDon uinoer 


1.00 


fl AA 

hOO 


0.00 


F 


2959 


MOO 


A Mill— Vice ijiMBCiior» niyncai ranniiig a uevsopaicnt 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


F 


I 


3800 


MOO 


cwvf^'wiowrf ticMo m Uix>u|jioorai Miciy miioec 


8.00 


A AA 

9j00 


1.00 


F 




3801 






3.00 


r AA 

5.00 


2.00 


F 


ID 


3971 


MOO 


AHUUW AlOinDCI 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


F 


y 


3972 


M99 


Stale IMvecBty AicfdMc« 


1 no 


i on 


u.uu 


F 


m 


4015 


M99 


EneiKy ^&a^gallett tVo^^ 


1.00 


KOO 


0.00 


F 


ID 


4021 


M99 


AssMM CoQiinictioa Engineer 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


F 


IV 


4022 


M99 


Cbosiniciioo Engineer 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


F 


n 


6695 


S99 


Chief Engineer 0 


14.00 


15.00 


1.10 


F 


d 


6720 


M99 


Woifc Conbol Coonlifttlor 


4.00 


10.00 


6.00 


F 


H 


6737 


M99 


Asststnt Direclor of IlM Openttioa 


13.00 


19.00 


6.00 


F 


H 


6745 


M99 


Oiirf or Plant Opemtion m 


1.00 


0.00 


•IJQD 


F 


H 


6746 


M99 


Chie f or Plant Opriation n 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


F 


H 


6753 


M99 


Supeiviaor or Bnldii^ Tildes 


11.00 


17.00 


6.00 
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MPP 


Clasi 










Cbaage # 


Groip 


Adaia 






« Posit. 


« Posit. 


Pos. 19S2 


Level 


Code 


CB ID 


ClassiricatioB Title 


10/31/82 


10/31/S7 


to 1987 
























1 - Subtotal F - 


86.00 


110.00 


- 

24.001 


G = Library Services 












G 


m 


2909 


M99 


Assisiam Dimtor of the Ulinry 


0.00 


18.0J 


1^.00 


G 


m 


2910 


M99 


Associate Diiector of the Library- 12Mooih 
Director of the Ubmy • 


11.00 


4.00 


-7jOO 


G 


m 


2911 


M99 


0.00 


7.0" 


7J00 


G 


IV 


2911 


M99 

1 


Director of the Library * 


18.00 


11.00 


-7jD0 








1 


- Svbtotal G - 


29.0C 


40.00 


11.001 


H = If foraiatiOB Scrvicci 












II 


IV 




M99 


Director, Divisioo of fatforaoatioa Systems 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


H 


IV 


1891 


M99 


Deputy Director. InfiaraMtioo Synems 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


H 




1894 


R09 


Sopervisiiit Assodaie Systems /uudyst 


4.00 


0.00 


^jOO 


H 


m 
m 


1895 


S99 


Sijpervisinf Staff Systems Analyst 


1.00 


13.00 


12.00 


H 


1896 


S99 


Supervising Senior Systems Analyst 


10.00 


15.00 


5J00 


H 




1897 


R09 


Staff Systems Analyst 


3.00 


23.00 


20.00 


H 




1898 


R09 


Sfnior Systems Analyst 


3.00 


3.00 


OM 


H 


m 


l9no 


S99 


Supervising Pkogmmmer 


16.00 


5.00 


-11.00 


H 




1901 


R09 


Associate Systems Analyst 


31.00 


67.60 


36iiO 


H 




1902 


R09 


Assistant Systems Analyst 


14.75 


32.67 


17.92 


H 




1906 


R09 


Itognnunerlll 


22.00 


13.00 


-9jD0 


H 




1907 


R09 


npgnmmerll 


71.55 


60.50 




H 




1908 


R09 


Plpognnunerl 


AA 

'rl.DU 


33.011 




H 




1909 


R09 


ftogranuner'nainer. 


15.50 


9.00 


•6.50 


H 


m 


1913 


M99 


Associate Director. Information Syst^ * 


2.00 


4.00 


2.00 


H 


IV 


1913 


M99 


Associate Director, Informatioo Sysiems * 


OOC 


0.00 


0.00 


H 


m 


191S 


M99 


Supervising Systems Analyst 


6.00 


6.00 


OSJO 


H 


m 


192S 


M99 


Manager, Data Plocessing Services 


3.00 


0.00 


-3jOO 


H 




1935 


R09 


AisisiMiu Systems Software Specialist 


5.00 


16.S0 


IIJO 


H 




1936 


R09 


Associate Systems Software Specialist 


12.75 


34.00 


2125 


H 




1937 


R09 


Staff Systems Software Specialist 


1.00 


16.00 


15.00 


H 


m 


1938 


R09 


Senior Systems Software Specialist 


2.00 


4.00 


2.00 


H 


1943 


S99 


Supervising Senior Systems Software Specialist 


2.00 


3.00 


1.00 



er|c 
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Croap 



MPP 
Adnia 
Level 



Clau 

Code 



CB ID 



I = 



H 
ft 




1M7 


wLW 


ff» 


m 


1948 


\MtH% 


II 
il 


m 


19S1 




If 
It 


in 


19S2 


MW 


If 
It 


in 


19S3 




It 


IV 


1953 




u 
It 


m 


1957 


coa 

svy 


If 
It 




6910 


KW 




Op<:r&Uou 






n 


2463 






m 


2468 


\MOt% 




1 


2469 






n 


2469 


xmt\£% 

Mvy 




m 


2469 


Mvy 


I 


m 


6738 


M99 




m 


6739 


M99 




in 


6740 


wivy 




m 


6741 


MV9 




m 


6744 


M99 




n 


83SS 


M99 




m 


8358 


M99 




m 


8359 


M99 




0 


8361 


M99 




u 


8362 


M99 




m 


8362 


M99 




m 


8363 


M99 




m 


8364 


M99 


Studeat 


Services 






J 




2658 





Ciassificatioa Title 



« Posit. 
: 0/3 1/82 



« Poiit. 

10/3 1/S7 



Cbaage « 
Pos. 1982 
1987 



ERIC 



Instructional Compiit<og Consoltnt m 



m* 

M99 DMaPtooessiBf MMM«erm* 

Sopervising lastfiKtioBal Cooipaling Caasukint m 
TdecomrounicationsAnilYat 



r 



- Sabtotol H 



12Mondi* 
12 Month* 



Vocnional hstnicior. Building Plcgnm - Academic Yr. • 
Vocaikmal bsiracior. Building P>Qgnm - Academe Yr. • 
Vocation^ Insinictar. Baikbig PlngnMn - 12 Month • 
Vocational bstmctor. Bailding lYogna • 
Vocational Inslnictar. Building Ftognm 
Associate Diieciar of PfaMt Openiion 
Director of Plant Opentfion : 
I/ireciar of Plant Openiion n 
Director of Plant Operttkn m 
Chief of Plam Operation IV 
Supenrising PuUic Safety Cffioer II 
State Univerrity Security Coonttnaior 
Public afeqr Specialist 
Director of Public Safety I 
Director of Pidilic Safety D * 
Director of Public Safety n * 
Director of Public Safety m 
Director of PUMic Safety and Fire ProteuioB 
L - Sabtotal I - 



Student Affaiis Offica IV- 12 month 
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b'J 



15.00 
0.00 
9.00 
12.00 
10.00 
0.00 
4.00 
1.00 



18.00 
0.00 

11.00 
8.C0 
6.00 
4.00 
ISO 
0.00 



323.05 416.87 



0.00 
!.00 
2.00 
0.00 
2.00 
7.00 
2.00 
3.00 
11.00 
1.00 
15J0 
1.00 
0.00 
2.00 
U.00 
9.50 
J.50 
0.00 



0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
2.00 
6.00 
9XW 
1.00 
4.00 

11.50 
0.00 

26.00 
1.00 
0.00 
2.00 
1.00 
7.00 
9.00 
0.00 



62.50 



79.50 



40.10 



0.00 



2.C0 
0.00 
2.00 
-4.00 
■AM 
4.00 
3.00 
-liW 



"^151 



0.00 
-liW 
-2.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
-liW 
1.00 
0.50 
-1.00 
10.50 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
1.00 
-2.50 
3.50 

_p.oo 

17!00| 



•40.10 
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Growp 



MPP 
AdHla 

Level 



Class 

Code 



CB ID 



Ciasslficatloi Title 







Chaage # 


f Posit. 


# POilt. 


Poi. 1982 


10/31/82 


10/31/S7 


to 1987 


31.13 


0.00 


-31.13 


27.25 


0.00 


-27.25 


40.0S 


0.00 


-40j03 


8.00 


C.OO 


•SjOO 


3.00 


0.00 


-3jOO 


16.50 


0.00 


-1650 


11.50 


0.00 


-1150 


0.00 


0X)0 


0.00 


21.00 


0.00 


-21X» 


42.00 


0.00 


-42.00 


0.00 


0.00 


OXW 


2.00 


0.00 


-2jOO 


108.50 


0.C0 


-10850 


8.50 


0.00 


-850 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


0.00 


4.00 


4.00 


19.00 


13.00 


-6jOO 


0.00 


12.00 


YIM 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


22.00 


22jOO 


0.00 


0.00 


OjOO 


0.00 


8.00 


8.00 


0.00 


0.00 


OjOO 


0.00 


0.00 


OjOO 


0.00 


4V35 


4133 


0.00 


78.00 


78.00 


0.00 


60.00 


60.00 


0.00 


77.20 


TIM 


0.00 


1.00 


IjOO 


0.00 


2.00 


2.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 



1 
1 



1 

m 
n 



IV 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

B 
I 
1 
1 



1 

n 
1 



2659 
2660 
2661 
2663 
2664 
2665 
2669 
2670 
2671 
2673 
2673 
2674 
2675 
2676 
2986 
2998 
2998 
3091 
3092 
3093 
3094 
3095 
3096 
3101 
3101 
3102 
3103 
3104 
3105 
3106 
3107 



RG4 
R04 
R04 



Student Af&un JEcurf- AcaLYtM 
Student Afiun Of&er V- 12 moMli 
r&Klent AiGm Officer V- Acad. Yev 
Sqiervimg Stndeai Affiun Asntant in 
Sopervinng Student Affiun Aasittnt IV 
Sup. -viab« Stude^ AfEun Aaistnt 11 - 12 mooili 
M99 Sludett AffiMnFtagnm Officer m- 12 Kbidi 
M99 SludeAAlfimPiPogin Officer m- Academic Year 

Supeiviiinf Student Affim Officer IV- 12 mondi 
M99 Student Affiun Fkopam Officer IV -12 Month* 
M99 Student Affiun Pfeognm Officer IV- 12 Mondi* 
M9S StudettAfEurcPiQfnmOfbxar IV- Academic Yev 
M99 StudeMAffiinPiDgnni Officer V- 12 KfoMh 
M99 StudeitAIIiBinnQgnniOfficaV- Academic Ye« 

Associaie Dean Activities 
l.>99 DeanofStudniis* 
M99 Dean of Students* 

Supervising Student Services PMf. I- 12monili 
Supervising Student Services PlDf. I- Acad. Year 
Siqiervising Student Services Fnf. n- 12 Rondi 
Supervising Student Services Plot n- Acad. Year 
Supervising Student Services PiDr.m- 12 month 
S99 SivernringStuJent Services Ptatm- Acad. Ye« 
M99 Student Services Professional - M s ns geme m I- 12 Mondi* 
M99 SliKleM Senrices Professional -Maai«eneM I- 12 Month* 
M99 S<ndent Senriccs Profeaionsl • Mawigr mc iM H - 12 Month 
M99 Student Services Profearional-MgmLin- 12 Month 
M99 Student Services Professional -*<fpnL IV- 12 Mondi 
M99 Student Services Profesnonal-Mtnagenieat I -Acad.Yr. 
M99 Siudrnt Services Professional •Mmgeaentn-Acad.Yr. 
M99 Student Services Professional -Mgn Lin- Academic Yr.* 



S99 
S99 
S99 
S9i 
S99 
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MPP 








AdHia 


Class 




Groap 


Lcrci 


Code 


CB ID 



CiassI Icatloa Title 



m 


3107 


M99 


m 


3108 


M99 


I 


4694 


M99 


I 


4695 


S99 


IV 


;233 


M99 




5230 


R09 


m 


7752 


M99 


IV 


7752 


M99 


m 


7753 


M99 


IV 


7753 


M99 



HousbigMnigBrI 



EOP 



K sOtker Services 



Sabtotel J 







Chaage « 




f Posit. 


Pos. 1982 


10/31/S2 


10/31/S7 


to 19S7 


0.00 


6.00 


6.00 


0.00 


7.00 


7.00 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


15.00 


13.00 


-2jOO 


1.00 


0.00 


■IM 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 



397.53 348.55 



K 


D 


0630 


S99 


K 


n 


0631 


S99 


K 


m 


2370 


M99 


K 


IV 


2370 


M99 


K 


m 


2371 


M99 


K 


m 


2372 


M99 


K 


m 


2801 


M99 


K 


IV 


2801 


M99 


K 


m 


4543 


M99 


K 


m 


45*4 


M99 


K 


m 


4751 


M99 



X = General Pnrposc AdaiiaistratiTe 



RmSup^rvaorn 
FmSqiemsarin 
Direoor of Athletics - 12 Mondi • 
Direcjor of Athletics - 12 MoiMh * 
Direclor of Athletics - 10 Month 
DivKtor of Athletics - Academic Year 
Edocationai Tdevistoa Station Mgr. San Diego S. Univ. 
Etf jcational Television Station Mgr, San Diego S. Univ. 
Faiaocial Advisor D. Auxiliaiy OigHuzations 
Faiancial Advisor I. Auxilisry Oignizatkm 
F aiancial Management Snecialiat Anxiliafv Enteroriaes 
IZ - Sabtotal K . 



X 




2974 


M99 


Trustee. Csl State University 


X 


m 


4579 


M99 


AdmiiistrativeSeiviceOr tID 


X 


'1 


4580 


M99 


Administrative Service Oftccr n 


X 


D 


4583 


M99 


Administrative Service Officer I 


X 


ID 


4390 


M99 


Managemeai Sovices Specialist 


X 




4660 


£99 


Special Consultant 



•48.981 



1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


2.00 


2.T0 


0.00 


16.50 


16.00 


-0J50 


0.00 


An 


4.0U 


1.00 


0.uO 


'IJOO 


A AA 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


1.00 


0.00 


■IJOO 


0.00 


OJOO 


0.00 


23.50 


25.00 


1.501 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.J0 


1.00 


1.C0 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 
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MPP 












Cbaoge # 


Gronp 


AdBia 






# Posit. 


# Potit. 


Fos. 1982 


Level 


Code 


CB ID 




10/31/82 


10/31/87 


to 1987 


X 










0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


X 






ws\jy 


tfcniix AonuiuainHivc Amiysi 


9.00 


0.00 


-9i)0 


X 








AaSUCBUC ACniBlisuflUTC >\llBiyBl 


24.60 


0.00 


-24.60 


V 


0 




COO 


aiqjcivisuig AiiociMc Aonunisncivc Aiuuysi 


S.00 


5.00 


0.00 


X 








Assuiiiu Aiiniiuinnvc AHityii yj^yw) 


22.00 


0.00 


-22.00 


X 




JJmJ 1 


Rm 


aupcrvisuif ASSuUM Aflntintwnwivc Aintyst 


7.00 


0.00 


-7i)0 


X 


I 
1 






AaniiiBMiauyc nugmi arocisusis i 


6.03 


37.50 


31 7 


X 


I 
1 






ilfllnirawrauVC rIOgllMll apXUUtIt it * 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




D 






AOminiammiyC flUglMU iVpfntiwt 11 * 


39.00 


114.75 


75.75 


X 


IP 




MOO 


Aiunuiisirauve nDgm Jspecuuin il * 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


X 


n 

u 






AununisuanYc nugrain apccuuisc lu 


0.00 


1.00 


1.00 


X 


ID 






AuiiiiiuduaiiYc riu^wn dpocuuisi lU 


27.00 


60.00 


33.00 


X 








rOucra ncgninu coonnmnr 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


X 




5342 


R09 


Administiaiive Opemtions Analyst n 


000 


196.65 


ItD.OJ 


X 




5343 


ROO 


Adminisiniitve Operatkra Andyst in 


0.00 


63.40 


63.40 


X 




5358 


R09 


Adminisintive Assisttnc n 


29.50 


0.00 


-29.50 


X 


D 


5359 


S99 


SivervisiDg Administntive Assistant 


17.00 


20.00 


3.00 


X 




5361 


R09 


Administnitive A jsistmt I 


116.90 


0.00 


-116.90 


X 


I 


5362 


S99 


Supervisuif Admnusmiife Assistant I * 


38.50 


40.00 


1.50 


X 


D 


5362 


S99 


Supervisint AdminKnitive Assistant i * 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 










- Snbtotal X - 


343.53 


541.30 


197.771 


















r" . Total 


1 


306 1 


1- Grand Trial General Fund Only - J 


2148.021 




400.411 



' Classification in more than 1 AGL 
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CHAPTER TV 



CHAPTER IV 
SIZE AND GROWTH OF ADMINISTRATION 
AT COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 



INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter, we present our findings resulting fipom surveys of other states. We have 
organized the chapter into major subdivisions, including: 

• An intnxluction describing the institutions selected, criteria for selection, 
demogittphic characteristics, and selected survey responses; and 

• A sununary of survey responses related to the sizr and growth (tfaiministration at 
die coaqmrisra instimtions, including: 

- Absolute size compariscxis 

- Indexed size coaq)arisons 

- Absolute growth cocq)arisons 

- Indexed growth comp^nsons 

There were a total of 23 jut-of-state compariscm institutions and eight comparison system 
offices for which on-sitt: visits were conducted to coUea survey data. Institutions were 
located in 1 1 states nationwide :jid included: 



SMALL CAMPUS COMPAPJSON GROUP 



Kearney State University 
McNeese 5tate University ^ 
University of West Florida 



Nebraska 
Louisiana 
Florida 
Gmnecticut 



Southern G>nnecticut University 



-42- 



FINAL REPORT 
MARCH i, 1988 



CH/PTER TV 



Western Carolina* 

University Wisconsin-LaCrosse 

Central Connecticut University 



Nofth Carolina 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut: 



Average 1987 Student FTE 
CSU Small Campus Average 



7.205 
4.642 



LARGE CAMPUS COMPARISON GROUP 



Umvcrsitv 




University of Central Florida 




CUNY aty College 


New York 


Mankato State University 


Minnesota 


i¥lCilJ{nUd OUUC ii/luVCIaliy 


Tennessee 


university or Monn Carolina, Charlotte 


North Carolina 


University ot Southwestern Louisiana 


Louisiana 


SUNY College, Buffido 


New York 


Univeisit}* of Wisconsin, Eau Qaiie 


Wiscon^ 


CUNY Hunter College 


New York 


Georgia State University 


Georgia 


Illinois State University 


Illinois 


University of South Florida* 


Florida 


Southwest Texas State University 


Texas 


SUNY Albany 


New York 


University oi Texas, Arlington 


Texas 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee** 


Wisconsin 


Average 1987 Student FTE 


13,389 


CSU Large Campus Average 


17,348 



* Data excluded from report due to unavailability of 1987 information. 
** Survey data received too late few inclusion in this report. 
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Evaluating the size and gxx>wth of adminisiration in comparison institudcms required 
assessing a variety of factors including: 

• Type of institution; 

• Educaticxial eixq)hasis; 

• Demographic characteristics (i*e., sendee region, acreage/square feet maintained, 
numbo- of degree programs offered); 

• Role of system ofBces; 

• Program accredit on; 

• Collective bargaining; 

• Qrganizatioaal structure; and 

• Non-state funded activities. 

Other measurable factors such as local/state economic conditions and regional sociological 
trends can h&ve a dramatic inq)act on size and gnowtL However, due to the time and 
resource constraints of tiiis study, tiie crasultant team focused its analysis on the facton 
listed above* Descriptions of tiie methodologies used to select comparison Institutions, 
design of survey instruments, and method of gathering on-site data are presented in 
Appendix 2 of this report 

DEMOGRAPHIC AND PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

The following data presents overall demcgniphic characteristics reported from the surveys 
for bodi CSU and die comparison institutions. Statistics provided are the mean values for 
the 19 CSU campuses and con^arison institutions responding* 
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INSTlluTTON PHYSrrAL PLANT 

Carnegie Comparison Comparison 

Class CSU Inst. CSU Inst. 

Comp I* 100% 79% 1 / sites 1.9 sites 

Othei** 21% 675 acres 474 J acres 

1/»14,090 2443^35 
Sq. R Sq. R 

* Comixehensive I - similar scope, role, and mission 

** Comparison institutions include three universities designated Doctoral I or n and one Research II 
institution, as designated by the Carnegie Foundation classification system. 



CAMPUS 
LQCATinN 

Comparison 
CSU Inst. 



SERVICE 
AREA 

Comparison 
CSU l ^st. 



AVERAGE NO. OF % RESIDENTIAL/ 

.<;rHnoT-S/rnT.TFnES commuter 



S2%Uit»n S7.9% Urban 
11% Rural IS.8% Rural 
37% Mixed 26.3% Mixed 



AVERAGE NO. OF 
AC ADFMTr PROGRAMS 

£212 Comparison InsL 



79 103 



CSU Comparisfin Inst. 
6 6 



52% Regional 33% Regional 
42% State 45% State 
6% National 22% Natxmal/ 
Multi-State 



CSU Cnmp«ri.son Inst. 

22% Residential 20% Residential 
78% Commuter 80% Commuter 



In addition to the deniographic chaTacteiistics outlined above, we asked comparison 
institutions about their continuing education programs and die role (tf dieir system office. 
The following paragraphs summarize responses. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION 



All of the comparison institutions respmding to this survey question indicoied they offer 
continuing educaticm programs. Sixty-five pexccnt indicated that these pnvgrams are 
administered with str.te funds. All CSU campuses responding also indicated they offer 
cmtinuing education programs but they are administered with non-state funds. 



SYSTEM OFTICE ROLE 



All of the comparism instituticms for which data were collected for tius study are part of a 
state's system of colleges mi/or universities. We surveyed institutions to deta^nine the 
levd of involvement of their particular system ofiGce in policy, program, and coordinative 
functions including: 



• Long-Range Master Planning; 

• Curriculum Developnoent; 

• Personnel Administration; 

• Collective Bargaining; 

• Capital Budgeting; 

• Pnocurtment; 

• Program Budgeting; 

• Internal Audit; 

• Legal Services; 

• Legislative Relations; 

• Mis/Data Processing; and 

• Financial Management 



Each survey respondent was asked to indicate whether the role played by the system office 
is major, minor, or equal to that of the campus. Comparism institutions responses indicate 
their .systems are most like CSU in cipital budgeting, collective brrgaining, legal services, 
and legislative relations. The most dissimilar roles appear ^ be in the areas of personal 
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administration, program budgeting, and fiiiancial management Each fiinction is described 
below, as answered in the survey by the comparison institutions and the CSV System 
Office. 

Master Planning 

Thirty-two percent of die responding compariscm institutions indicated dieir system office 
has a major role in master planning. Forty-seven percent indicated a minor role, and 
twenty-one percent indicated a rde equal to the campus rc^xmsibility. The Gdifomia State 
University System Office plays a major role in master planning. 

Curriculum Development 

Forty-nvo percent of coaEq)arisoii campuses responding indicated the system office has a 
major role in ctsTunilum development Hiirty-two percent indicated a minor role. Inve 
percent indicated a role equal to the campus responsibility and twent3'-one percent indicated 
no role. The CSU System Office plays a major role in curriculum development, with input 
from die individual CSU campuses. 

Personnel Administration 

Sixty*five percent indicated a minor system office role in perscxuiel administration. Ten 
percent indicated a major role, ten percent indicated no role and fifteen percent indicated a 
role equal to die canq)us responsibility. The CSU System Office has a major role in this 
category. 

Collective Bargaining 

Sixty-four percent of those campuses with collective bargaining agreements indicated that 
die system office plays a major role. Nine percent indicated a minor role, nine percent 
indicated an equal role and eighteen percent stated the system plays no role in collective 
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bargaining. Twenty-four percent of the comparison institutions responding are not under 
collective bargaining. The CSU System OfSce has a major role in die collective bargaining 
function of the California State University. 

Capital Budgeting 

Most of the respondents, sixty-one percent, indicated the system office plays a major role 
in capital budgrting. Twenty-eight percent indicated a minor role and eleven percent 
indicated a role equal to canq)us responsibility. The CSU System Office maintains a major 
role in capital budgetiiig for the campuses. 

Procurement 

Seventy-two percent of campuses rcspcHiding indicated the system office plays a minor role 
in procurement None iiulicated a oiajor role or role equal ^o the can^us. Twenty-eight 
percent indicated no role by the system office. The CSU System Office has a rtde equal to 
that of each CSU cao^us in diis function. 

Program Budgeting 

Most of the respondents, sixty-three percent, indicated tiie system office plays a minor role 
in program budgeting. Sixteen percent indicated a niajor role, sixteen percent indicated an 
equal role and five percent indicated no role. The CSU System Office indicated it maintains 
a major role in program budgeting (each canq)us supplies relevant budget docucxnts to the 
system office). 

Internal Audit 



Forty-two percent of the compariscm institutions reported internal audit as a minor role of 
their system office. Twenty-six percent indicated a role equal to tiie canq)us, eleven percent 
indicated a major role, and twenty-cme percent indicated no role in iniemal audit The CSU 
System Office plays a minor role in the area of internal auditing. 
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Legal Services 

Forty-two percent of rcspaidcnts reported a major system role in providing legal sendees. 
Thirty-seven peicent indicated a minor role while eleven percent indicated an equal role and 
ten percent indicated no role. The CSU System Office plays a major role in providing legal 
services to canr^uses. 

Legislative Relations 

Ei£^ty-nine percent of comparison caucuses responding stated the system office plays a 
major role in legislative relations. Other caucuses reported eidier a minor or equal role. 
The CSU System Office plays a major role in the category. 
MISIData Processing 

Forty percent ofcampusesreqx>nding indicated that the system offi 
MIS/Data Processing. Twcnty^five percent indicated a major role while ten percent 
i nd ic a t ed an equal rede. Twenty-five percent indicated no system office role. The CSU 
System Ofi&ce plays a nde equal to each campus in tfiis category. 

Financial Management 

Most instinitions, fifty-three percent, reported that the system office plays a minor role in 
financial management Thiity*two percent indicated an equal role, eleven percent reported 
no system office role, and four percem reported the system office pUys a major role. The 
CSU System Office plays a major rede in financial management 

SURVEY RESPONSES ON THE SIZE AND GROWTH OF ADMINISTRATION 

In diis section, we have arrayed survey responses from CSU and comparison institutions 
for several key size and growtfi factors in a series of exhibits. Confidentiality has been 
mail rained by assigning identifier codes to each institution. CSU campuses are coded with 
a preceding "C" to differentiate diem from comparison instimtions. 
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Although the arrays mav reveal interesring comparis ons, extreme caution should be 
exercised in interpreting this data. Several factors should be considered when reviewing 
the exhibits, including: 

• The limited san^Ie size; 

• Potential survey misinteipretation by respondents (not all were equally prepared for 
consultant site visits); 

• Lack of available data on some canq)uses; 

• Varying sources of survey information (i.e., accounting, payroll, budget 
referaices); and 

• lime constraints which precluded ^tensive review and clarification of die data. 

We have presented mean and median values for three groupings of institutioas for each 
comparison; 1) CSU campuses, 2) all con^uaison institatioos, and 3) CSU and 
compariscM institutions. We believe due to the influence of extreme values, median values 
are most useful for analysis. 

It is important <o note that all institutions did not respond to all questions. Therefore, 
arrays vary according to die number of respondents. 

Size Factors 

It is also in^)ortant to note that the exhibits in this section present statistics which reflect the 
relative size of administration at CSXi compared to surveyed instimtions. CSU is larger 
overall tiian the conq>arison institutions as demonstrated in the exhibit on the next page: 
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1987 



csu 


Comparison 




Institutions 


Size 


Mean 


Mean 


Difference 


13,335 


11,762 


+13.4% 


21,122 


15,404* 


+37.1% 



Factor 

Student PTE 
Student Enrollment 



♦The percentage difference between CSU student enrollment and FTE is 58% compared to 
31% for the surveyed institutions, indicating a much higher pan-time student coo^lement 
at CSU. 



For coo^arison, the exhibit betow presents the same data for 1982. 



1982 



Y3SSSS. 

Student FTE 
Student Enrollment 



CSU 
Averape (x\ 

12,684 
19,820 



Comparison 
Institutions 
Average fx^ 

11,223 
14,191 



Size 
Difference 

+13.0% 
+39.7% 



SIZE COMPARISON TABLES 



The exhibits which follow present coooparisons of CSU caucuses and other states 
institutions for key size factors, including: 



• Number of Administrators 

• Student FTE 

• Student Headcount (Enrollment) 

• Faculty 

• Staff 

• Administrative Salaiy Costs 

• Total Budgets 
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Size data and key ratios ait presented in four exhibits, two for comparison institutions and 
two for CSU canqmses. Each exhibit is divided in two parts, data reported and ratios 
wtiich index the data on administrative posidons to aitlated base forcompariscm. Exhibit 
IV-1 presents key size information for CSU canqxises in 1982. Exhibit IV-2 prtsents the 
smu infomiation for ccnnparison institutions which responded to our survey. Exhibit IV-3 
presents CSU inf(xmaticm for 1987 and Exhitnt IV-4 reflects con^arison institution data 
for the same year. At the bottom of eadi exhibit column, the mean, median, number of 
rei>pondents (N), and if applicable, the weighted mean ;or each key statistic is displayed 
Narrative comments in this chapter refer to median cnmpaiisons unl ess otherwise stated . 

Section 1 - Data 

The first column on each exhibit, entitled AdminPTE** itflects die number of 
ad-innistrators reported or, in die case of CSU, derived firo^ Hie number 

reported was based (m die definition of administration oudined in Chs^^ In both 1982 
and 1987, the median number of administrators at comparison institutions was slightly 
hi^er than that found in CSU. 

The second cohuzm in each exhibit entitled '^State Admin. Salaries'* presents the total 
payroll costs for the administrative positicHis reported 

The diixd column in each exhibit entided '^Student FTE** reflects the number of student PTE 
reported in each comparison institution. The median PTE for CSU is more tiian 48% 
higher dian die median for cooq)arison instimticms in 1987. 

The fourtii col^snn in each exhibit entided '^Student Enrollment" presents the fall headcount 
reported for each institution. The median headcount for CSU is qiproximately 19% higher 
than the median for the con^arison instituticms in 1987. 

The fifth column shows the total ''State Support Budget" reported by each respondent The 
amount itpcxtcd includes all state appropriations including tuition and fees. It excludes 
funds finom all other sources such as grants, auxiliary enterprises, and educational activities 
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program. Also deducted are funds tat capital outlay, research programs, doctoral 
programs, and other funds not consistent widi di- CSU scope or mission. Total support 
budgets for CSU are, on die average, almost two times diat of con^aiison schools. 

Column six presents die number of faculty reported by each school to be en^iloyed in the 
M of each respective year. CSU has more faculty per campus as expected given their 
overall larger student population. 

The last column in die "Data" section of each exhibit exhibits die number of non-faculty 
staff in each institotion. CSU campuses on die average have approximately 33% more 
noo-£Bculty staff dian die comparison instimtions, again reflective of their larger size. 

Section 2 • Size Ratios 

fa tins section of each exhibit, we present die size of administration based on lelative 
factors such as: 

• Per 1,000 student FTE; 

• Per 1,000 student enrollment; 

• Per total support budget; 

• Per 100 faculty; and 

• Per 100 non-faculty staff. 

On every measure, CSU Kpptats to have fewer administrators in relation to the key factors 
listedabove. fa 1987, comparison institution ratios are from 40% to 50% above diosc of 
CSU. Further analjrsis of survey responses reveals diat some of this variance may be due 
to die definitional problems associated widi gadiering data on administrators from die out- 
of-state instimtions. While these ratios were high for comparison instimtions, die ratios for 
total nc<n-faculty staff to die factors above were much mote consistent, varying less dian 
10% from CSU's results. For exan^le, the median total staff per one diousand student 
FTE is 64.2 for CSU campuses and 63.3 for comparison instimtions. This may indicate 
diat some staff which should have been excluded by our definiticxi of administration were 
reported as administrators. 
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1982 Data 



T n 


Aomin. 


State Admin. 


Student 


Student 


StateSiq)port 


Total 


Non-Fac. 


Av. Sal.Cost/ 


rTE (ur) 


oalanes(uF) (Mo.] 


FTE 


Enrollment 


Budget 


Faculty 


Staff 


Admin. Pos. 




43 


125,118 


2,403 


3,334 


16,098,849 


170 


262 


$2,923 




71 


204,787 


5,761 


8,322 


27,845,325 


354 


44S 


$2,882 


Co J 




190,453 


6,442 


7,047 


34,936,910 


477 


573 


$3,041 




(CA 


100,013 


3,689 


5,060 


19,822,340 


226 


347 


$2,991 




7U 


191,093 


A A 

4,274 


5,552 


24,721,485 


299 


407 


$2,712 


Coo 


42 


120pSo 


3,118 


4,276 


17,578,720 


214 


260 


$3,050 




92 


264,190 


12,530 


14,02^; 


54,543,410 


774 


750 


$2,866 


cxz 


113 


327,085 


13,349 


16,170 


61.507,582 


856 


868 


$2,907 


CLi 


50 


241,758 


9,454 


11,624 


43,150.194 


565 


641 


$2,803 




134 


383,072 


16,191 


21,668 


70,773,083 


955 


1.107 


$2,857 


do 


101 


288,824 


14,261 


16,558 


58,094,217 


766 


1% 


$2,860 




lu^ 


304p42 


15,153 


1 f AO^ 

15,486 


65,625,948 


911 


909 


$2,997 




izy 


355,420 


1 C OOA 

15,889 


'lAA 

23,399 


61,799.482 


926 


890 


$2,750 




lOV 


CCA 

4o9p50 


22,237 


32,034 


86,300,009 


1,254 


1,302 


$2,775 




132 


378,221 


19,743 


28,134 


76,094,301 


1,124 


1,126 


$2,860 


CLIO 


110 


325^33 


16,937 


21,671 


66,832,771 


1,041 


964 


$2,808 


CLll 


179 


486.658 


23,713 


31,642 


97,737,835 


1,441 


1,485 


$2,7? 8 


(XIZ 


130 


357,188 


17,672 


24,386 


71,943,232 


1,139 


1.066 


$2,758 


CL13 


111 


320.495 


18,174 


25.427 


77,447.550 


1,134 


1,218 


$2,900 


TOTAL 


1937 


5.507.161 


240.990 


315,814 


1,032,853.243 


14,624 




N/A 


mMean 


N/A 


'n/a 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


$2,842 


Median 


102 


304,542 


14,261 


16,170 


« ^AM 

61,507.582 


856 


868 


$2,860 


N 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


Sinq>leMean 


102.0 


289.850.6 


12,683.7 


16,621.8 


54,360,697.0 

! 


769.7 


811.4 


N/A 


1982 Ratios • CSU Campuses 
















Admia/ 


Admia/ 


Aonun. V 


Admmy 


Adxniny 




Non-Fac7 




I.D. 


1000 FIE 


1000 Enrol. 


State Bud. 


100 Faculty 


100 NF Stf. 




1000 FTE 




CSi 


17.8 


12.8 


9,3% 


25.2 


16.3 




109.0 




CS2 


12.3 


8.S 


O Oat 

8.8% 


20.1 


15.9 




77.8 




CS3 


10.0 


9.2 


6.7% 


13.5 


11.3 




88.9 




CS4 


14.5 


10.6 


A 'Vat 

9,7% 


23.7 


15.4 




94.1 




CSS 


16.5 


12.7 


A AT 

9,3% 


23.6 


17.3 




95.2 




CS6 


13.3 


9.7 


8,6% 


19.4 


16.0 




83.4 




CLl 


7.4 


6.6 


5,8% 


11.9 


12.3 




59.9 




CL2 


8.4 


7.0 


6,4% 


13.1 


13.0 




65.0 




CL3 


9.1 


7.4 


6,7% 


15.3 


13.5 




67.8 




CU 


8.3 


6.2 


6,5% 


14.1 


12.1 




68.4 




CL5 


7.1 


6.1 


6.0% 


13.2 


12.7 




55.7 




CL6 


6.7 


6.6 


5.6% 


11.2 


11.2 




60.0 




CL7 


8.1 


5.5 


Oar 
0.9% 


1 J A 

14.0 


14.5 




56.0 




CL8 


7.6 


5.3 


6.5% 


13.5 


13.0 




58.6 




CL9 


6.7 


4.7 


6.0% 


11.8 


11.7 




57.0 




CLIO 


6.8 


5.4 


5.8% 


11.1 


12.0 




56.9 




CLll 


7.6 


5.7 


6.0% 


12.4 


12.1 




62.6 




CL12 


7.3 


5.3 


6 0% 


11 4 


19 1 




OU.J 




C-13 


6.1 


4.3 


5.0% 


9.7 


9.1 




67.0 




W!T>Mean 


8.0 


6.1 


6Mc 


13.2 


17. 








Mediifli 


8.1 


6.6 


6.5 


13.5 


' ../ 




65.0 




N 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 




19 




Simple Mean 


9.6 


7.3 


6.9% 


15.2 


13.2 




70.7 
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1982 Data - Comparison Institutions 





Admin. 


State AdmuL 


Student 


Student 


StateSupport 




Non-Fac. 


Mon. Sal. Cost/ 


FTE 


Salanes (Ann.) 


FTE 


Enrollment 


Budeet 


Faculty 


Staff 


Admin. Pes. 


SI 


35 


979,825 


5,829 


7,716 


13,825,949 


244 


23^ 


$Z350 


CI 


127 




3,06^ 


5,200 


22,508,884 


270 


419 


54 


52 


1,671,949 


7,89: 


10,481 


23,273,693 


445 


404 


$2,679 


So 


71 


2,126,268 


7,96( 


8,659 


26,476,436 


548 


312 


$2,496 


5/ 


44 


1,550,953 


8,538 


12,487 


25,221,425 


473 


497 


$2,937 




218 


6,458,407 


8,562 


14,239 


37,632,628 


490 


581 


$2,469 




1S8 




11,143 


13,527 


56,413,000 


688 


687 


Til 

Lll 


75 


2,376,693 


11,290 


14,210 


33,310,602 


526 


425 


$2,658 


T l'^ 






14,885 


20,046 


46,189,033 


861 


1,344 


T 1*5 

L13 


196 




8,477 


10,069 


32,118,209 


418 


685 




L14 


91 


2,615,253 


13,588 


15,729 


33,540,823 


611 


813 


$2,395 


T K 


AO 

98 


2,846,830 


9,385 


11,430 


52,797,676 


462 


633 


$2,421 




112 


3,263,305 


10,242 


10,883 


31,361,078 


520 


526 


$2,428 




140 


3,595,937 


12,101 


17,373 


74,100,000 


783 


711 


$2,140 


T *^ 


383 


9,987,051 


16,291 


20,954 


61,468,397 


882 


1,918 


$2,173 


L3 






18,252 


20,565 


59,093,200 


956 


1,501 


LS 


101 


2,070,000 


- 15,442 


18,101 


34,159,553 


568 


781 


$1,708 


L6 i 


218 


6,242.855 


14,000 


15,795 


47,334,800 


752 


1,460 


$2,386 


L7 






16 287 


171 






1,4CX/ 


TOTaL 


21 IS 


45.785.326 


213.225 




755.342.030 


li.3« 


15,332 


N/A 


WICMean 


N/A 


N/A 




N/A 


Wa 


\i/A 


m 


$2,330 


Median 


107 


2,615.253 


11,143 


14,210 


34,159,553 


548 


685 


$2,421 


N 


16 


13 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


13 


Sin^eMean 


132.4 


3,521,948^ 


11,222.6 


14,191.3 


39,754,843.7 


597.5 


806.9 


N/A 



1982 Ratios 



I.D. 


AdminV 


Adniiny 


Admin. $/ 


AdminV 


Adminy 


1000 FTE 


1000 Enrol. 


State Bud. 


100 Faculty 


lOOTotStf. 


Si 


6.0 


4.5 


7.1* 


14.2 


14.8 


S3 


41.4 


24.4 




46.9 


30.2 


S4 


6.6 


5.0 


7.2% 


11.7 


12.9 


S6 


8.9 


8.2 


8.0% 


13.0 


22.8 


S7 


5.2 


3.5 


6.1% 


9.3 


8.9 


L9 


25.5 


15.3 


17.2% 


44.5 


37.5 


LIO 


14.2 


11.7 




23.0 


23.0 


Lll 


6.6 


5.2 


7.1% 


14.2 


17.5 


L12 










L13 


23.1 


19.5 




46.9 


28.6 


L14 


6.7 


5.8 


7.8% 


14.9 


11.2 


Li5 


10.4 


8.6 


5.4% 


21.2 


15.5 


L16 


10.9 


10.3 


10.4% 


21.5 


21.3 


LI 


11.6 


8.1 


4.9% 


17.9 


19.7 


L2 


23.5 


18.3 


16.2% 


43.4 


20.0 


U 










L5 


6.5 


5.6 


6.1% 


17.8 


12.9 


L6 


15.6 


13.8 


13.2% 


29.0 


14.9 


L7 










WTOMean 


12.5 


10.2 


9.3% 


24.4 


19.1 


Median 


10.7 


8.4 


7.2% 


19.6 


18.6 


N 


16 


16 


13 


16 


16 


Simple Mean 


13.9 


10.5 


9.0% 


24.3 


19.5 



'>fon-Fac. / 
1 000 FTE 
40.3 
136.7 
51.2 
39.2 
58.2 
67.9 
61.7 
37.6 
90.3 
80.8 
59.8 
67.4 
51.4 
58.8 
117.7 
82.2 
50.6 
104.3 
86.0 

"TO 

61.7 
19 
70.6 
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Exhibit rV'3 



1987 Data • CSU Campuses 





ID 






oiuaent 


Student 


StateSuppon 


Tcial 


Non-Fac. 


Av. SaJ. Cost/ 




3<iJLanC5 vV.ir^ v^o., 


r in 


Enrollment 


Budget 


Faculty 


Staff 


Admin. Pes. 


CST 


^ — ?T 




T7?7T 


4,o4z 


27,700,357 


228 


300 


$4,017 




oo 


1<7 #S7fl 




7,ooy 


38,719,345 


319 


444 


$4,010 




77 


•^fMl 071 




0,Z5Z 


47,471,958 


jIAA 

409 


555 


$3,994 






70A 0^1 




8,3o7 


40,141,422 


349 


458 


$3,807 




0/ 


7<^ OQil 


4,450 


0,159 


OC OO^ A 1 ^ 

35,882,913 


311 


420 


$3,818 




^1 


77^ 701 




4,971 


oo t AO jl 

^-8,138,984 


236 


291 


$4,241 




liZ 


xi^C 7<T 
•♦JO, #0/ 




15,457 


85,438,064 


841 


826 


$3,909 






iCOiC io>i 


14,400 


183o4 


101,301,021 


913 


913 


$3,973 




07 


J / J 




12^88 


65,231,561 


561 


663 


$3,895 








15,05i} 


20,912 


AO 0«7^ 

98,372,693 


926 


1,014 


AAA 

$3,822 




17il 


ilOA yKI 


15,200 


18,317 


93,998,725 


826 


887 


$3,963 


CL6 


197 


on '^7^ 

D^K/fJ f D 


ic c'/n 


1A f\AQ 

iO,iHy 


1A7 >IQ7 TOl 

A 03 ,497 ,7 21 


948 


1,000 


$4,097 




17'^ 


A9.^ Rl 1 


lA ^nn 


7il 717 

24,J1/ 


93,581,783 


953 


962 


$3,946 




7A0 




71 7on 


34,920 


1 O A O^O O^l 

130,378,271 


1,266 


1,383 


$3,J54 








Ml,OUU 


70 TIO 


1 1 il no o*n 
114,379,277 


1 1 AA 

1,190 


1,156 


$3,976 






<7n 714 


1^ QKf\ 


24,128 


1 A^ AO A 1 AA 

106,080,109 


1,065 


1,061 


$3,929 


CLll 


209 


796,192 


25,800 


36,280 


150,862,300 


1,562 


1,647 


$3,816 


CL12 


160 


609,404 


18,400 


26,002 


108 823 417 


1 145 


1 151 

A, 1 ^ A 


«#J,OvO 


CL13 


154 


606,632 


19,100 


27^49 


115,399,548 


1,201 


1,243 


$3,937 


'IWaL 


2331 


5.i3fl.iW 


253,370 


342,667 




15,248 


16,374 


N/A 




K/A 




M/A 


m 


Vl/A 


N/A 


N/A 


$3,520 


Medtan 


124 


490,463 


15,200 


18*317 


93,998,725 


913 


913 


$3,937 


N 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


SinqdeMean 


122.7 


480,957.5 


13,335.3 


18.035,1 


83,445,551.0 


802.5 


861.8 


N/A 



1987 Ratios > CSU Campuses 





Adnm/ 


Adminy 


Adniiri.$/ 


AdminV 


Adminy 


I.D. 


1000 FTE 


1000 Enrol. 


State Bud. 


100 Faculty 


lOONFStf. 


OSl 


15.7 


11.0 


8.5% 


22.4 


17.0 


CS2 


16.9 


11.2 


10.9% 


27.6 


19.8 


CS3 


14.1 


12.4 


7.8% 


18.9 


13.9 


CS4 


13.2 


9.3 


8.9% 


22.4 


17.0 


CS5 


15.0 


10.8 


8.5% 


21.4 


15.9 


cse 


14.9 


10.7 


9.6% 


22.5 


18.? 


CLl 


8.4 


7.2 


6.1% 


13.3 


13.5 


CX2 


12.0 


9.4 


8.1% 


18.9 


18.9 


CU 


9.8 


7.8 


6.9% 


17.2 


14.6 


CM 


9.7 


7.3 


7.1% 


16.4 


15.0 


CL5 


8.1 


6.8 


6.3% 


15.0 


14.0 


CL6 


8.2 


7.9 


6.0% 


13.4 


12.7 


CL7 


7.5 


5.1 


6.2% 


12.9 


12.8 


CL8 


9.0 


6.0 


7.4% 


16.5 


15.1 


CL9 


7.1 


4.9 


6.1% 


12.3 


12.6 


CLIO 


7.4 


5.5 


5.9% 


12.4 


12.5 


an 


8.1 


5.8 


6.3% 


13.4 


12.7 


CL12 


8.7 


6.2 


6.7% 


14.0 


13.9 


CL13 


8.1 


5.6 


6.3% 


12.8 


12.4 


WTO Mean 


5.2 


6.8 


6.5% 


15.3 


14.2 


Median 


9.0 


7.3 


6.9% 


16.4 


14.0 


N 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


Simple Mean 


10.6 


7.9 


7.4% 


17.0 


14.9 
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Exhibit IV-4 



1987 Data - Comparison Institutions 



I.D. 


Aomin. 


State Admin 


Student 


Student 


StateSupport 




Non-rac. 


Men. Sal. Cost/ 


FTE 


Salaries (Ann.) 


PTE 


Enrollment 


Budget 


F!Wi!ty 


Staff 


Admin. Pos. 


SI 


36 






9.381 




35^ 


El 


$i,83i 


S3 


1S8 




\m 


6.771 


35.047.491 


319 


457 


S4 


51 


2,301,250 


8.274 


12.296 


37.037.568 


525 


424 


$3,760 


S6 


79 


3,130.2*5 


8.833 


9.406 


34.517.107 


594 


325 


$3,300 


S7 


59 


3,41 .. 


8.475 


13.5r/ 


33.865.109 


499 


579 


$4,826 


L9 


307 


11,59*. i 


9.655 


17.284 


52,511.553 


646 


667 


S3.149 


LIO 


231 


10,32'/,l89 


9.698 


13.008 


66.116.000 


690 


701 


$3,726 


Lll 


85 


3,442,410 


12.500 


15.390 


48.629.059 


573 


533 


$3,358 


L12 


297 


9,878,755 


14,687 


10.084 


81.956.456 


931 


1.363 


$2,772 


L13 


257 


9,322.001 


10.212 


12,031 






$3,020 


L14 


99 


3,141,543 


13.30i 


15.452 


37.207.072 


634 


784 


$2,644 


L15 


123 


4,004,192 


9.314 


12,050 


71.678.200 


465 


590 


$2,713 


L16 


128 


4,523,818 


10.046 


10.948 


40.769.000 


515 


564 


$2,947 


LI 


153 


6,119,716 


12.962 


19.657 


99.200.000 


796 


749 


$3,333 


U 


455 


14,344,562 


16.878 


21.562 


100.883.326 


895 


2.077 


$2,628 


U 


316 


11,021,628 


20.607 


23.141 


82,494.000 


945 


1.643 


$2,907 


LS 


152 


4,842,597 


18.198 


21.845 


40.030.789 


658 


869 


$2,655 


L6 


240 


9,890,268 


13.550 


16.100 


60.599.600 


743 


1.200 


$3,434 


L7 


17^ 


4.447.729 


15.841 


22,760 


58.704.653 


926 


1.484 


$2,094 


TOTAL 


34M 


■lT.W.f.1:f:<M-"ff' fHM 1 1 W ll 1 




\\m 


15.2(51 


m 




N/A 


N/S 




nZS 


m 


m 


m 


$3,004 


Median 


153 


4.683.208 


10.212 


15390 


50.570.306 


640 


684 


$2,984 


N 


19 


18 


19 


19 


18 


18 


18 


18 


SinqrfeMean 


179.1 


6.499.254.9 


11.762.0 


15.403.8 


55.628.029.7 


647.1 


847.8 


N/A 



1987 Ratios ^Comparison Ipstitutions 





Adminy 


Adminy 


Admin. S/ 


AdfflinV 


Admia/ 


I.F). 


lOCOFTE 


1000 Enrol 


State Bud. 


lOOBcuIty 


100 Tot. Stf. 


SI 


5.4 


3.5 


6AK, 


11.5 


14.4 


S3 


42.9 


23.3 




49.4 


34.5 


S4 


6.2 


4.1 


6.2% 


9.7 


12.0 


S6 


8.9 


8.4 


9.1% 


13.3 


24.3 


S7 


7.0 


4.4 


10.1% 


11.8 


10.2 


L9 


31.8 


17.8 


22.1% 


47.5 


46.0 


LIO 


23.8 


17.8 


15.6% 


33.5 


33.0 


Lll 


6.8 


5.6 


7.1% 


14.9 


16.0 


L12 


20.2 


14.8 


12.1% 


31.9 


21 .8 


L13 


25.2 


21.4 








L14 


7.4 


6.4 


8.4% 


15.6 


12.6 


L15 


13.2 


10.2 


5.6% 


26.5 


20.8 


L16 


12.7 


11.7 


11.1% 


24.8 


22.7 


LI 


11.8 


7.8 


6.2% 


19.2 


20.4 


U 


27.0 


21.1 


14.2% 


50.8 


21.9 


L3 


15.3 


13.7 


13.4% 


33.4 


19.2 


L5 


8.4 


7.0 


12.1% 


23.1 


17.5 


L6 


17.7 


14.9 


16.3% 


32.3 


20.0 


L7 


11.2 


7.8 


7.6% 


19.1 


11.9 


WTTtMean 


15.2 


11.6 


11.1% 


27.0 


20.6 


Median 


12.7 


10.2 


10.1% 


24.0 


20.2 


N 


19 


19 


17 


18 


18 


Simple Mean 


15.9 


11.7 


10.8% 


26.0 


21.1 
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CHAPTER rv 



As a further check of this inqxrtant project finding, coi ^ultants who conducted site visits 
were asked to specify which visits resulted in responses iDost consistent with project 
design. Nine campuses were listed ?s being more prepared for the visit and providing the 
stafif time to analyze position listings to detennine q);nopriate exclusions. Analysis of data 
from these institudons reveals administrative ratios which are widiin plus or minus 
seventeen percentage points of CSU statistics. Based on these findings, it appears CSU's 
level of administrative staffing appears comparable to other states and may be lower 
overall. 

COMPARISON OF KEY GROWTH FACTORS 

In the following exhibits, we present analyses of the growth in key size factors for CSU 
and comparison institudons. The first seri 5 of exhibits, Exhibits IV-S to IV*9 present the 
absolute growth in the size of administration and other size characteristics, including 
student FTE, enrollment, faculty, and staff. The second series of exhibits. Exhibits IV-10 
to IV-13 present statistics oa die growtii in administration: 

• Per 1,000 student FTE; 

• Per 1 ,000 student enrollment; 

• Per 100 faculty; and 

• Per 100 staff- 
Exhibits IV-14 and IV*1S present the growth of total admudstrative salary costs and the 
l^wth in the proportion of total state support budgets represented by administrative 
salaries. 

Absolute Growth Tables 

Exhibit IV*5 reflects the growth in the numbers of administrators for CSU and comparison 
mstitutions firom 1982 to 1987. The median rate of growth for CSU was 21.2% compared 
to 16.7% for comparison institutions. The growth rates for other key size factors shown 
in Exhibits IV-6 and rv*7 were significandy lower tiian the growth rates for administration. 
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Exhibii /V-5 



ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 

Comparison Institutions 
and 

CSU Campuses 



ID 


1982 


1987 


% Change 


Cli 


113 


i73 


53.6 


L5 


101 


152 


50.5 


LIO 


1S8 


231 


46.2 


CS4 


54 


78 


45.8 


L9 


218 


307| 40.8 


CL13 


111 


154 


39.5 


S7 


44 


59 


34.1 


L13 


196 


257 


31.3 


CS6 


42 


53 


27.7 


L15 


98 


123 


25.5 


CL6 


102 


127 


25.0 


S3 


127 


158 


24.3 


CS2 


71 


88 


23.8 


CL12 


130 


160 


23.6 


CL8 


169 


209 


23.3 


CL5 


101 


124 


22.5 


CLI 


92 


112 


21.2 


CS3 


63 


77 


19.7 


CSl 


43 


51 


19.3 


U 


383 


455 


18 s 


CLll 


179 


209 


16.3 


Lll 


75 


85 


14.7 


L16 


112 


128 


14.2 


CL10 


116 


132 


14.2 


CL4 


134 


152 


13.3 


CL3 


16 


97 


11.9 


S6 


71 


79 


11.3 






146 


10.5 


L6 


218 


240 


10.1 


LI 


140 


153 


9.3 


L14 


91 


99 


8.8 






36 


4.3 


S4 


52 


51 


-1.9 


CL7 


129 


123 


-4.8 


CSS 


70 


67 


-5.2 


L12 








U 








L7 








Simple Mean 


115.5 


141.3 




Median 


101.0 


123.8 






Mean *i 


E) Change 


ILi 




Median % Change 


19.3 



Not^s: 

1. CSU Campus LD.'s are bolded 



CSU 


1982 


1587 




Simple Mean 
Median 


102.0 
102.0 


122.7 
124.0 




Mean%C 
Median % 


oange 

Change 


21.1 
21.2 



Compar. 


1582 


1987 




Simile Mean 
Median 


132.4 
107.0 


163.3 
140.0 




Mean%C 
Median % 


nange 
Change 


ii.4 

16.7 
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ExhiiU IV'6 



STUDENT FTE 

Comparison Institutioiis 
and 

CSU Campuses 



ID 


1982 


1987 


% Change 


CS4 






55.5 


CSl 


2.403 


3.250 


' 35.2 


L13 


8.477 


iO.212 


20.5 


S3 


3.064 


3,673 


19.9 


L5 


15.442 


18.198 


17.8 


SI 


5.829 


6.772 


16.2 


CS6 


3.118 


3.550 


13.9 


L3 


18.252 


20.607 


12.y 


L9 


8.562 


9.655 


12.8 


S6 


7.960 


8.833 


11.0 


Lll 


11.290 


12,500 


10.7 


CLll 


23.713 


25.800 


8.8 


CL2 


13349 


14.400 


7.9 


LI 


12.101 


12.962 


7.1 


CL5 


14.261 


15.200 


6.6 


CLl 


12.530 


13.300 


6.1 


CLIO 


16,937 


17,950 


6.0 


CL13 


18.174 


19.100 


^.1 


S4 


7.893 


8.274 


4.8 


CL9 


19.743 


20.600 


4.3 


CL8 


22.237 


23.200 


4.3 


CL3 


9,454 


9,850 


4.2 


CL12 


17,672 


18.400 


4.1 


CSS 


4,274 


4.450 


4.1 


CL7 


15,889 


16.500 


3.8 


U 


16,291 


16.878 


3.6 


CL6 


15,153 


15.570 


2.8 


S7 


8 538 


8 475 


-07 


L15 


9.385 


9.314 


-0.8 


L12 


14.885 


14.687 


-1.3 


L16 


10.242 


10.046 


-1.9 


L14 


13J88 


13 301 


-2 1 


L7 


16.287 


15.841 


-2.7 


L6 


14.000 


13.550 


-3.2 


CL4 


16.191 


15.650 


-3.3 


CS2 


5.761 


5,200 


-9.7 


LIO 


11.143 


9,698 


-13.0 


CSS 


6.442 


5,500 


-14.6 


SimpieMean 


11.553.1' 


12,548.6 




Medim 


12.939J 


13.301.5 






Mean^ 


» Change 






Median % diatiKe 


4.5 



Notes: 

1. CSU Campus LD/s are bolded 



CSU 




15*7 




SimpieMean 
Median 


12.684 
14.261 


13.335 
15.200 




Mean%C 

Median% 


liange 
Change 


7.9 
4.3 



Compar. 


1982 


1987 




SimpieMean 
Median 


11.223 
11,143 


11,762 
10,212 




Mean%C 
Median% 


Dange 
ChanKe 


55 

4.8 
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ExhibU rV^7 



FALL HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 

Co*nparison Institutions 
and 

CSU Campuses 



ID 


1982 


1987 


% Change 


CS4 




8,3(57 


6Sa 


CSl 


3.334 


4,642 


39.2 


S3 


5.200 


6,771 


30.2 


SI 


7.716 


9,381 


21.6 


13 


14.239 


17,284 


21.4 


L5 


18.101 


21,845 


20.7 


L13 


10.069 


12,031 


19.5 


54 


10.481 


12,296 


17.3 


CS6 


4.276 


4,97! 


16.3 


CLll 


31.642 


36,280 


14.7 


CL2 


16.170 


18,364 


13.6 


LI 


17.373 


19,657 


13.1 


U 


20.565 


23,141 


12.5 


CLIO 


21.671 


24,128 


11.3 


CSS 


5.552 


6,159 


10.9 


CL5 


1^ 58 


18,317 


10.6 


CLl 


14.024 


15.457 


10.2 


CLS 


32.034 


?4,926 


9.0 


S6 


8.659 


9,406 


8.6 


CLl 3 


25.427 


27,549 


8.3 


Lll 


14.210 


15,390 


8.3 


S7 


12,487 


13,507 


8.2 


CL12 


24.386 


26,002 


6.6 


CL3 


11.624 


12388 


6.6 


CL9 


28.134 


29,718 


5.6 


L15 


11.430 


12,050 


5.4 


CL7 


23.399 


24,317 


3.9 


CUi 






J.'J 


L2 


20.954 


21,562 


2.9 


L7 


22.171 


22,760 


2.7 


L6 


15.795 


16,100 


1.9 


1 16 


in SSI 




u.o 


L12 


20.046 


20,084 


0.2 


L14 


15.729 


15,452 


-1.8 


CL4 


21.668 


20,912 


-3.5 


LIO 


13.527 


13,008 


-3.8 


CS2 


8.322 


7,869 


-5.4 


CS3 


7,047 


6,252 


-11.3 


Simple Meaa 


15.407 


16,715 




Median 


15,607.5 


16,074.5 






MemH 


b Change 


10.7 




Median % Change 


8.5 



Notes: 

1. CSU Campus I.D;s are bolded 



CSU 


1982 


1587 




SinqdeMean 
Median 


16,621.8 
16,170 


18,035.1 
18,317 




Me3n%C 
Median % 


hange 
Qiangs 


11.4 
9.0 





1982 


1587 




Simple Mean 
Median 


14,191.3 
14,210 


15,403.8 
15,390 




Mean%C 
Median % 


hange 
Oiange 


10.0 
8.3 
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FACULTY 

Comparison Institutioiis 
and 

CSU Campuses 



Exhtbii IVS 



ID 


1982 


1987 


% Cbine 


e 






CS4 


226 


34$ 


54.2 


1 






CSl 


170 


228 


34.1 








L9 


490 


646 


31.8 








SI 


244 


305 


25.0 








S3 


270 


319 


18.1 






• 


S4 


445 


523 


18.0 








L5 


568 


658 


15.8 








cse 


214 


236 


10.1 








Lll 


526 


573 


8.9 








CLl 


774 


841 


8.6 








CLll 


1441 


1562 


8.4 








S6 


548 


594 


8.4 








L7 


855 


926 


8.3 








L12 


861 


931 


8.1 








CL5 


766 


826 


7.9 










836 


913 


6.7 








CL13 


1134 


1201 


5.9 








CL9 


1124 


1190 


5.8 








A/ 


473 


4vy 


3.3 








CSS 


299 


311 


4.3 








LL6 


911 


948 


4.1 








L14 


611 


634 


3.8 








CLf7 


926 


933 


2.9 








CLIO 






^•j 




CSU 


1982 


1987 




LI 


to J 




1 7 
1. / 












Liar 






1.3 




SiiqdeMean 


856.0 


913.0 




CL8 


1254 


1266 


1.0 










LIS 


462 


465 


0.6 




Median 


769.7 


802.5 




CL12 


1139 


1145 


0.5 












LIO 


uoo 




0.3 




Mean%C 


nange 


6.6 


CL3 


565 


561 


■0.7 






L16 


520 


515 


-1.0 




Median % Change 


4.3 


L3 


956 


945 


-1.2 








L6 


752 


743 


-1.2 








CL4 


955 


926 


-3.0 








CSl 


354 


319 


-9.8 








CS3 


477 


409 


-14 1 


















Compar. 




1987 






















SinqdeMean 


690.8 


727.2 




Simple Mean 


607.4 


647.7 




Median 


688 


690 


1 


Mttfian 


558.0 


640.0 






Mean^ 


') Change 


7.6 




Mean%G 


iiange 


8.5 




Median % Change 


5.5 




Median % Change 


6.8 



1. CSU Campus ID/s are bolded 
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Exhibit IV-8 



Exhibii rV'9 



TOTAL NON-FACULTY STAFF 

Comparison Institutions 
and 

CSU Campuses 



ID 


1982 


1987 


% Change 




347 


458 


32.0 


f i i 

Lll 


425 


533 


25.4 


S7 


497 


579 


16.5 


L9 


581 


667 


14.8 


CM 




300 


14.5 


CS6 


26( 


291 


11.9 


CL5 


794 


887 


11.7 




781 


869 


11.3 


CLll 


1.485 


1.647 


10.9 


CLl 


75C 


826 


10.1 


CLIO 


964 


1.061 


10.1 


CL6 


909 


1,000 


10.0 


L3 


1.501 


1.643 


9.5 


S3 


419 


457 


9.1 


L2 


1.918 


2.077 


8.3 


CL? 


890 


962 


8.1 


CL12 


1.066 


1.151 


8.0 


SI 


235 


252 


7.2 


LlO 


526 


564 


7.2 


CL8 


1302 


1.383 


6.2 


L7 


1.400 


1.484 


6.0 


LI 


711 


749 


5.3 


CL2 


868 


913 


5.2 


54 


404 


424 


5.0 


S6 


312 


325 


4.2 


CL3 


641 


663 


3.4 




4U7 


420 


3.2 


CL9 


1.126 


1.156 


2.7 


CL13 


1.218 


1.243 


2.1 


LlO 


687 


701 


2.0 




1..^44 


1.3o3 


1 A 

1.4 


CS2 


448 


444 


-0.9 


CS3 


573 


555 


-3.1 


L14 


813 


784 




L15 


633 


590 


-6.8 


CL4 


1.107 


1.014 


-8.4 


L6 


1.460 


1.200 


-17.8 


Simple Mean 




855.0 




Median 


730^ 


749.0 






Mean^ 


b Change 


6.6 




Median % Change 


7.2 



Notes: 

1. CSU Campus I.D.'$ are bolded 



CSU 


1981 


1987 




SinqileMean 
Median 


811.4 
868 


861.8 
913 




Mean%G 
Median % 


oange 


7.2 

8.0 



Com par. 


1982 


1987 




ShiqdeMean 
Median 


813.7 
660 


847.8 
684 




Mean%C 
Median % 


bange 
Qumge 


6.6 
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Exhibit IV-9 



CHAPTER IV 



Student FI1E, for example, grew 4% to 5% while fall enrollment grew 8% to 9%. Growth 
in faculty and nm-faculty staff shown in Exhibits IV-8 arJ IV-9 appear more 
commensurate with student population changes, ranging from 4% to 8%. 

Indexed Growth Tables 

Exhibit IV- 10 presents the growdi in administradm per 1,000 student FTE at CSU 
con^ared to odicr states' surveyed institutions. The median percent change for CSU was 
14.2% compared to 12.4% for other schools. CSlTs growth rate also appears higher in 
relation to fisunilty as presented in Exhibit IV-J2. Rates of growdi in Exhibits IV-1 1 and 
IV-13 indicate that CSU caucuses are graeraUy cooqnrahle to odier institutions. 

Growth in Costs of Administrative Positions 

Exhibit IV-14 indicates diat payroll costs for administnuors grew 65.3% for CSU vftaUt 
growing 44.8% for conqrarison institutions. On t per administrator basis, CSU salaries 
grew qqproximatdy 38% over die five-year period while con^Mvison institutions «alaiy per 
administrator grew i^odmately 31%. 

Exhibit IV-IS shows the percentage the state support budget for each institution tiiat 
administnitive salaries represent The 1987, die weighted mean percentage was 6.9% of 
total budget at CSU and 1 1.4% of total budget at the conqiarison institutions. The median 
values were 6.9% at CSU and 9.1% at die ccnnparison instimtkms. At bodi CSU and the 
comparison group, administrative salaries represent a growing share of die state support 
budget Examining die median values, we find diat die share of budget devoted to 
administrative salaries has increased at bodi CSU and die con^iarison group. The median 
xalue has risen fixnn 6J% to 6.9% at CSU and from 7.2% to 9.1% at die comparison 
institutions. 
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Exhtbli 



ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS PER 1000 FTE 

Comparison Institations 
and 

CSU Camposcs 



ID 




ioa7 


4Ei PhflfMy« 






91 1 


OO.I/ 




a d 


17 0 


A7 1 


CS3 


in A 


lA 1 


ift 7 


CS2 




\i% 0 


17 1 
J /.I 


S7 




7 ft 


If 1 






a 1 


17 7 


T < 

1^ 




a A 


77 7 






11 7 


7^ < 

zoo 


TO 




11 fi 


7 A O 


PI A 




a 7 


71 7 






a 7 


ia 7 

15./ 


PI a 


7.0 


o n 


1 fl 1 

lo.l 




ft 9 


Q 7 


17 7 

17.2 




mo 


17 7 


IK A 
10.4 


Pf < 




a 1 

o.l 


13. U 






77 ft 


14.0 


PI 1 




a A 

O.^ 


1^7 
14^ 


Ii( 


i3»0 


17 7 

1/./ 


11 7 


p^^ 


11 1 
i J.J 


1A O 


17 7 


LM 


^ 7 


7 ^ 


111 

I t.I 


L13 




7f 7 


0 ft 




i(a 


7 A 


7 7 


CL3 


9 1 

7* A 


9 a 


7 d 


CLll 


76 

# oV 


8 1 


7 1 


CL9 


6.7 


7.1 


5.9 


S3 


41.4 


42.9 


3.7 


Lll 


6.6 


6.8 


3.6 


LI 


1L6 


11.8 


2.0 


S6 


8.9 


8.9 


0.3 


S4 


6.6 


6.2 


-6.4 


CL7 


8.1 


7.5 


-8.3 


vS4 


14.5 


13.2 


-8.8 


CSS 


16.5 


1S.0 


-9.0 


SI 


6.0 


5.4 


-10.2 


CSl 


17.8 


15.7 


-11.8 


L12 








U 








L7 








Single Mean 


11.6 


13.1 




Medum 


8.4 


9.7 






Mean % Change 


14.31 




Median % Change 


13.7I 



Nats: 

\. CSU Campus LD/s are bolded 



C5U 


1982 


1987 




Snnpie Mean 

WttlMean 

Mcdiaa 


9.6 
8.0 
8.1 


10.6 
9.2 
9.0 




Mean%G 
Median% 


nange 
Change 


13.7 
14.2 



Compar. 


1982 


mi 




Single M-^i 

WtdMean 

Median 


13.9 
12.9 
10.7 


16.0 
15.2 
12.3 




Mean % Change 
Median % Change 


15.0 
12.4 



ERIC 



Exhibit IV-10 



ExhibU IV'JJ 



ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS PER 1000 STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

Comparison Institutions 
and 

CSU Campuses 



ID 1982 1987 % Chang 



LIO 


11.7 


17.8 


52.0 


CL2 


7.0 


9.4 


35.2 


CS3 


9.2 


12.4 


35.0 


CS2 


8.5 


11.2 


30.9 


CL13 


4.3 


5.6 


28.7 


L5 


5.6 


7.0 


24.7 


S7 


3.5 


4.4 


24.0 


CL6 


6.6 


7.9 


20.6 


LIS 


8.6 


10.2 


19.1 


CL4 


6.2 


7.3 


17.3 


L9 


J 5.3 


17.8 


16.0 


CL12 


5.3 


6.2 


15.9 


L2 


18.3 


21.1 


15.4 


L16 


10.3 


11.7 


13.5 


CL8 


5.3 


6.0 


13.1 


CL5 


6.1 


6.8 


10.8 


L14 


5.8 


6.4 


10.7 


CLl 


6.6 


7.2 


10.0 


CS6 


9.7 


10.7 


9.9 


L13 


19.5 


21.4 


9.8 


L6 


13.8 


14.9 


8.C 


Lll 


5.2 


5.6 


5.9 


CL3 


7.4 


7.8 


5.0 


CL9 


4.7 


4.9 


4.7 


CLIO 


5.4 


5J 


2.6 


S6 


8.2 


8.4 


2.5 


CLll 


5.7 


5.8 


1.6 


LI 


8.1 


7.8 


-3!4 


S3 


24.4 


233 


-4.5 


CL7 


5.5 


5.1 


-8.4 


CS4 


10.6 


9.3 


-11.8 


SI 


4.5 


3.9 


-14.2 




12.8 


11.0 


-14.3 


CS5 


12.7 


10.8 


-14.6 


S4 


5.0 


4.1 


-16.4 


L12 








U 








L7 








Simple Meaii 


8.8 


9.6 




Median 


7.0 


7.8 






Mean % Giange 


lO.i 




Median 


% Change 


10.0 



Notes: 

1. CSU Cainpus I.D.*$ are bolded 



CSU 




1587 




Siiiq)IeMean 

WIDMcan 

Median 


7.3 
6.1 
6.6 


7.9 
6.8 
7.3 




Mean%C 
Median % 


nange 
Chan^ 


lO.l 
10.0 



Compar. 




15*7 




Simple Mean 

WTDMcan 

Median 


10.5 
10.2 
8.4 


11.6 
11.5 
9.3 




Mcan%C 
Median % 


nange 
Change 


i6.5 

10.3 



ERIC 



Exhibit IV-ll 1 I 



ExhtbU rV.12 



ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS PER 100 FACULTY 

Comparison Institntions 
and 

CSU Caiopascs 



ID 



1982 



1987 % Chat 



LIO 


2J7r" 


33 5 


1 — ^rti 


CL2 


13.1 


18 9 


41 9 


CS3 


13.5 


189 




CS2 


20.1 


27.6 


17 1 

J ( »J 


CL13 


9.7 


!2.8 


31 7 


L5 


17.8 


23.1 


29.9 


S7 


9.3 


11.8 


27 1 


LIS 


21.2 


26.5 


24.7 


CL12 


11.4 


14.0 


22.9 


CL8 


13J 


16J 


22.1 


CL< 


11.2 


13.4 


20.1 


L2 


43.4 


50.8 


17.0 


CU 


14.1 


16.4 


16.8 


CS6 


19.4 


22.5 


16.0 


L16 


21J 


24.8 


15.3 


CU 


13.2 


15.0 


13.6 


CU 


15J 


17.2 


12.7 


CLl 


11.9 


!3.3 


11.6 


CLIO 


11.1 


12.4 


11.6 


L6 


29.0 


32.3 


11.4 


LI 


17.9 


19.2 


7.5 


CLll 


12.4 


13.4 


7J 


L9 


U5 


47.5 


6.8 


Lll 


U2 


14.9 


5.3 


S3 


46.9 


49.4 


5.2 


L14 


14.9 


15.6 


4.8 




1 1 fl 

II. 5 


12. J 


4.5 


S6 


13.0 


13.3 


2.7 


CS4 


23.7 


22.4 


-5.5 


CL7 


14.0 


12.9 


-7.4 




23.6 


21.4 


-9.1 


CSl 


25.2 


22.4 


-11.0 


SI 


14.2 


11.9 


-16.5 


S4 


11.7 


9.7 


-16.9 


L12 








L13 








L3 








L7 








Simple Mean 


18.5 


20.8 




Medun 


14.2 


16.8 






Mean % Change 


13.2 




Median % Change 


112 



CSU 


1952 ' 


1987 




Single Mean 

WtdMean 

Median 


15.2 
13.2 
13.5 


17.0 
15.3 
16.4 




Mean%C 
Median % 


nange 
Change 


14.7 
13.6 





i$82 


1987 




SimideMean 

WttLMean 

Median 


22.8 
23.3 
17.9 


25.6 
26.6 
23.1 




Mean%G 
Median % 


nange 
Change 


11.5 
7.5 



Nous: 

1. CSU Campus I.D.'s are bolded 
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Exhibit IV-12 
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Exhihii IV-13 



ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS PER 100 NON-FACULTY STAFF 

Comparison Institutions 
and 

CSU Canpusff 



ID 


1982 


1987 






130 


A O.^ 


4«^ n 


LIO 






13 3 


CL13 


9 1 


12.4 


367 


L5 




17 5 


35 7 


L15 


15 5 


ins 


34 7 


L6 


14 Q 




H 7 






10 ft 


7A 0 


CL4 


11 1 


ISO 


^.0 




11 ^ 


13 0 
1 j.y 




TO 

> «■> 


^7 5 


46 ft 


^7 T 




11 fl 


1^.1 


1l( ft 




ft 0 


in 7 


1^1 
ID.l 


PI 1^ 


1^ 1 


1 j.y 


14 .0 




IK n 

lO.U 


1 ft 1 


11 1 
14.1 






31 5 


11 ft 
14 .U 


CL6 


11 2 


17 7 
1^/ 


13 a 


L14 


11 2 


12_6 


17 ft 


CS4 


154 


17 0 
1 / .u 


1ft ^ 


CLl 


12.3 


13 5 


10 0 


L2 


20.0 


21 9 


9 7 


CL5 


127 


14 0 


9 7 


CL3 


13 5 


14 6 


8 2 


CL9 


11.7 


12.6 


7.7 


56 


22.8 


24.3 


6^9 


L16 


213 


22.7 


6.5 


CLll 


12.1 


12.7 


5.1 


CSl 


16.3 


17.0 


4.2 




12.0 


12.5 


3.7 


Ll 


19.7 


20.4 


3.7 


SI 


14.8 


14.4 


-2.7 


S4 


12.9 


12.0 


■6.5 




17.3 


ICO 

i5.y 


-8.1 


Lll 


17.5 


16.0 


-8.6 


CL7 


14.5 


12.8 


-11.9 


L12 








L13 








L3 








L7 








Simple Mean 


15.7 


17.5 




Median 


14.0 


15.5 






Mean? 


bOiange 


13.5 




Median % ChanKe 


11.6 





1982 


1987 




Sinq^Mean 

Wtd.Mean 

Median 


13^ 
12.6 
12.7 


14.9 
14.2 
14.0 




Mean%G 
Median % 


oange 

Change 


13.3 
10.5 



Compar. 




1587 




SnnpteMcan 

WtdMean 

Median 


18.9 
18.5 
17.5 


21.8 
21.9 
20.4 




Mean%C 
Median % 


hange 
Qiange 


12.8 



Notes: 

1. CSU Campus I.D.'s are bolded 
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Exhibit IV-13 



12:) 



ExhaU IV-14 



STATE ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES 

Comparison Institutions 
and 

CSU Campuses 



ID 


1982 


1987 


% ChaoE< 


li 


i2.070,«» 


14,842.557 


133.9 


S7 


1,550,953 


3,417,007 


120.3 


CL2 


3.925 017 


8 236 727 


109 9 


CL13 


3.84S 94S 


7 279 588 


89 3 


CS4 


1 920 150 


3 563 412 


85 6 


TO 


6 458 407 


11 500 784 


70 6 


CS6 


1 518 672 


2_607 402 


77 6 




^ 4*^7 4^0 


^ 717 Adl 


I'y 7 


CIA 




0 648 41 1 


71 7 


CIA 


1 654 504 


6 744 406 


70 0 


CL12 


4 M6 757 


7 11 7 840 


/U«u 


LI 


^ 505 0^7 


6 1 10 71A 






1 4i« 887 


5 flfi5 55*7 


07«O 


C\A 


1 17n 775 


5 7^1 7A0 


IC5 1 




1 <ni ^'^n 


^ AAf% <11 


^1 0 

0J«7 


PI 11 




0 KKA HA 
79^949311 




CI Ifi 


1 OM lOK 


7^7 57n 

09^ /U 


50 fl 

37 «o 


uo 


l( 7A7 855 


79O7U9A0 


<fl A 
Do ,4 




4,J3 /»44iJ 


1 T/vy icci 


57 ,3 




^ OAl 1 Al 


A CI A IC^ 

4«3l09330 


35«5 


PI O 


4,335,04o 


09^73,818 


53,7 


CIA 




O97/J9O47 


CI c 


aO 




391JU9243 


47,2 


I 11 






AA 0 

44.8 


u 


9,987,051 


14.344.562 


43.6 


L15 


2.846.830 


4 004 192 


407 


L16 


3,263,305 


4.523.818 


38.6 


S4 


1,671,949 


2,301.250 


37.6 


CL7 


4,265,115 


5.829.727 


36.7 


CSS 


2,293,113 


3.059.923 


33.4 


SI 


979,825 


1.231.894 


25.7 


L14 


2.615,253 


3.141.543 


20.1 


S3 








LIO 








L12 








L13 








13 








L7 








SinqjleMean 


$3,495,577 


$5,676,488 




Median 


$3,216,790 


$5,041,903 






Mean % Change 


(53.1 




Median % Change 


61.7 



Notes: 

1. CSU Campus ID.'s art bolded 
2 All CSU monthly salaries multipUed by 12 to fad^ 
comparison with annual data from comparison group. 



CSU 


1582 


1987 




SlmideMean 


$3,478,207 


$5,771,490 




Median 


$3,654,504 


$5,885,556 






Meaa%Change 






Median % Change 


65.3 



Compar. 


\Hl 


1987 




Simple Mean 


$3,521,948 


$5,537,637 




Median 


$2,615,253 


K004.192 






Mean % Change 


55.5 




Median % Change 


44.8 
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Exhibit IV-14 ^ 



Exhlkii 



ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES AS A % OF STATE BUDGET 

ComparisoD institutions 
and 

CSU Campuses 



ID 


1982 


1987 


% Chaoee 


L5 


6.1% 


12.1% 


99.6 


S7 


6.1% 


10.1% 


64.1 


L9 


17.2% 


22.1% 


28.7 


CL2 


6.4% 


8.1% 


27.4 


LI 


4.9% 


6.2% 


27.1 


CL13 


5.0% 


6.3% 


27.0 


CS2 


8.8% 


10.9% 


23.8 


L6 


13.2% 


16.3% 


23.7 


CS3 


6.7% 


7.8% 


15.7 


CL8 


6.5% 


7.4% 


13.3 


S6 


8.0% 


9.1% 


12.9 


CL12 


6.0% 


6.7% 


12.8 


CS6 


8.6% 


9.6% 


11.0 


CL4 


6J% 


7.1% 


9.0 


CL( 


5.6% 


6.0% 


8.3 


L14 


7.8% 


8.4% 


8.3 


L16 


10.4% 


11.1% 


6.6 


CLll 


6.0% 


6.3% 


6.0 


CLl 


S.8% 


6.1% 


5.5 


CL5 


6.0% 


6.3% 


5.0 


LIS 


5.4% 


5.6% 


3.6 


CL3 


6.7% 


6.9% 


2.8 


CL9 


6.0% 


6.1% 


2.3 


CLIO 


5.8% 


5.9% 


0.7 


Lll 


7.1% 


7.1% 


■0.8 


CSl 


9.3% 


8.9% 


-5.0 


CSS 


9.3% 


8.5% 


-8.1 






5.7% 


A 

•0.4 


CL7 


6.9% 


6.2% 


-9.7 


u 


16.2% 


14.2% 


-12.5 


SI 


7.1% 


6.1% 


-13.3 


S4 






-1^.3 


S3 








LIO 








L12 








L13 








U 








L7 








Simple Mean 


7.8% 


8.6% 




Modun 


6.7% 
Mean! 


7.2% 








bCtaange 


11.7 




Median %ChanKe 


7.5 



CSU 








Simple Mean 
WTO Mean 
Median 


6.9% 
6.4% 
6.5% 


7.4% 
6.9% 
6.9% 




Meaa%G 
Median % 


Bange 
OuDiRe 


7.3 

6.0 







1587 




SinqdeM^ 

WTDMean 

Median 


9.0% 
9.3% 
7.2% 


10.4% 
11.4% 
9.1% 


Mean%G 
Median % 


oange 
Change 


l8.0 
8.3 



Notes: 

1. CSU Campus LD.'s are bolded 
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Exhibit IV-15 



12: 



CHAPTER IV 



COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS' CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 
BETWEEN 1982 AND 1987 

The institutions surveyed i n dicated a variety of iwasons for changes, dtfier increases or 
decreases, in die number of adminis e positions on dieir campuses between 1982 and 
1987. The changes surveyed were in the administrative areas of academic administration, 
student services, institutional services, information system services, human resources, 
business services, executive management, external relations, library services, facility 
operati ^^ns, and other administrative areas. Each area will be discussed including an 
explaj>ation of die area, the degree ci change within that area, and the reasra for die 
change. 

The area reflecting the greatest change ^ positions was academic administration, which 
includes positions sudi as Deans, Directors, and Associates. All of die institutions 
lespcHiding either remained stable or increased their nrjmber of academic administrators. 
Nfost of die instituticms listed several reasons for tiieir increase. The reason most often 
cited was canipusreorganizaticms^licy directives. Odia reasons for the changes were 
new programs, enrollment-related gro\»ih, and die itclassificaticHis of positions. 

Another area ^ch expmenced significant growdi during diis period was student services. 
Student services includes housing, admissions, registrar, counseling, financial aid, 
recreation programs, resident life programs, entertainment, placement testing, and disabled 
student services. All campuses either remained constant or grew in this area. Most 
institutions indicated diatdiis growdi was due to enn>llmem-relate^ Otherreasons 
given included new programs, can9)us reorganization, and program expansion. 

In institutional services, some canpuses experienced growth while others experienced 
severe declines. Institutimal services include the areas of institutional planning, building 
maintenance, custodial services, landscape and grounds, architect/engineering, space 
utilization, and environmental healdi and safety. Tne campuses which experienced a 
decline in the number of positions stated economic pressures and campus budget reductions 
as dieir reasons. Those v(4iich experienced a growth in die number of positions stated new 
facilities and enrollment-related growdi as dieir primary reasons. 
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Infonnadon Systen^" includes such areas as telecommunicadons, computer system design^ 
computer operaticm^ media center, radio station, television station, and 
publications^ublishing oSBces. All repenting institutions either uidicated that they 
remained stable or grew during this period in dieirinfomi^ The 
campuses indicated a variety <tf reasons for diese changes. Most fiitquentiy they m^mtioned 
emollment-itlated growtii as the reason* Also mentioned were new programs, policy 
directives, and reclassificaticxi of positions. 

The category of Ikman Resources Management included personnel, collective bargaining, 
and a£5rmative acticm. In general, there was a slight increase in positicxis in this area 
because of new programs, cacqpus reorganizations, and the re-classificarion of positions. 
Two caucuses e3q)erienced a decline in the number of positiras because of a hiring freeze 
and economic pressures. 

Business Services includes accounting, budgeting (cq>ital and q>erati(ms), in:niranccAisk 
management, payroll, purchasing, publications, internal audit, and support services. Most 
canq)uses remained stable or grew in tius area. Reasons most crfiten cited were presidential 
directive, contract and grant growth, and enrallment-itlated growth. One campus declined 
slightly and explained that campus budget reductions were the cause. 

Development, legal affairs, analytical studies, system/governing board support, and long- 
range planning comprised die category of executive management Only one caucus 
reported a decline in the number of administrative f ^siticms in this category and that was 
due to budget reductions. All other campuses remained stable or grew because of campus 
reorganization/ policy directives. Other reasons mentioned included enrollment-related 
growth and reclassification of positions. 

External relations, \(^ch consists of govemment/legislative relatims, public relations, 
community services, and alumni rr^^tions, remained fairly stable among tiiose institutions 
reporting die degree of chwge in the number of positions in that area. Two institutions 
experienced a slight decline because oi a reclassificatim of positions and because of 
campus reorganization. Instimticxis which experienced growth explained it by reporting 
new positions in expanding programs and the reclassification of existing positions. 
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library services which included all administrative positions related to die campus libraries 
was an area where very littie growth occurred across die campuses. Two campuses lost 
positions because of general budget reductions and campus reorganization. Most growth 
that occuned was because of enrcdlment-related factors. 

Facility operations includes areas such as power plant, utilities, road/lpaiidng lot 
maintenance, fire protection, police protection, and paiidng. Veiy few changes occurred in 
this area. Half of tfiose institutions reporting on die survey indicated no change in this 
area. The odier half indicated slight changes, bodi increases and decreases. Theteasons 
given for decreases included economic pressures and policy directives. Hie reasons for the 
slight increases were enrollment-related growth. 

The final categoiy "Odier" included food services, farms, foundations, museums, and 
otiier areas which were ^>ecified by die instituti(»s. Because this was a "catch-all" 
category, diere were a fair number of changes rqxirted. A few decreases in die number of 
adininistxators were rq»arted because of canqius reoiganizations^licy directives. The 
increases were primarily due to new programs, program expansion, enrollment-related 
growdi, and die reclassification of positions. 

SYSTEM OFFICE ANALYSIS 

Eight system offices were surveyed and visited as a part of our study. Information was 
received from seven of die eight offices including die states of Louisiana, Nordi Carolina, 
Florida, Wisconsin, Connecticut, and die CUNY and SUNY systems of New York. 

Cooqiarisons among system offices yield litde meaningful results. Size differences and 
variances amcmg office roles and die way diose tc^£s are carried out make meaningful 
analysis problematic. The exhibit below (Exhibit IV-16) shows where CSU fits in basic 
statistical comparisons. Identification codes have been assigned to protect the 
confidentiality of comparison systems. Two of die seven system offices experienced 
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declines in administrative staffing in die past five years. Five systems experienced growdi. 
CSU experienced a modest 3.3% growdi during diis period, a rate of growdi less dian die 
five comparison systems that reported any growdi during die period 



Exhibit rV-16 
NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 
AT SYSTEM OFFICE 



ID 


1982 


1987 


%A 


SYl 


11.0 


26.0 


136.4% 


SY3 


8S.0 


107.5 


26.3% 


SY7 


135.0 


167.0 


23.7% 


SY6 


S8.0 


71.0 


22.4% 


SY2 


378.6 


408.0 


7.8% 


CSU 


210.0 


217.4 


3.5% 


SY8 


122.8 


122.2 


-0.5% 


SY4 


11.0 


7.0 


-36.4% 



Exhibit IV-17 presents system office responses to survey questions. 
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General Characteristics 

Canqxu Location 
I.D. Uiban Rural Mixed 



SYT 
3Y2 
S\3 
SY4 
SY5 

S\l 
SY8 



Servioe Area 
Reg. State MuMstate %Res. %Com. 



1 



"35^ 
1% 
15% 
35% 

33% 
45% 

n/ia 



75% 
99% 
85% 
65% 

66% 
55% 
n/a 



TOTAL 



Average 



Percent 



75^ 



74.2% 



93% 
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System Office Roles 
Long*Range Planning 



CuiTiculum Development 
None 



Sil 
SY2 
SY3 
SY4 
SY5 
SY6 
SY7 
SY8 


1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 










1 


1 

1 
1 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


7 


0 


0 


0 




1 


3 


1 


1 






















Percent 


■\m, 










17* 


m> 


17* 


■17* 
























1 














— i 





System Office Role:; 
Pasamd Adnumstradon 



Collective Baigaining 



None 



SYl 
SY2 
SY3 
SY4 
SYS 
SY6 
SYT 
SY8 


1 
1 

1 
1 




1 


1 




1 
1 

1 


1 




1 
1 


TOTAL 


4 


0 


2 


1 




4 


1 


0 


2 
























37* 




T3* 






57* 


14% 




"29* 






















csu 












"I 
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System Office Roles (continued) 



Capital Budgeting PkDCuivnient 
LD> Maj> Min. = None Maj. Min. = None 



SYl 
Six 
SY3 
SY4 
SY5 

5X0 

SY7 
SY8 


1 
1 
1 
1 

i 
1 
1 












I 
1 


1 
1 

1 


1 


TOTAL 


7 


0 


0 


0 




0 


2 


3 


1 


Average 




















Percent 




WE" 




0% ' 










17% 






















CSU 


1 














1 





System Office Roles (continued) 



Program Budgeting IbtemalAudit 
I.P. Mai Min. = None Mai. Mia » None 



SYl 
SY2 
SY3 
SY4 
SY5 
SY6 
SY7 
SYS 


1 

1 
1 
1 


1 


1 






1 

1 
1 


1 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


5 


1 


1 


0 




3 


1 


1 


1 


Average 










- 








Pfeicent 


71* 




14% 


0% 


























CSU 


r- 












1 
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System Office Roles (continued) 
Legal Services Le^Iadve Rcladcxis 

l.H. Mai. Min. s None Maj. Min. 



None 



SYi 

SY2 
SY3 

SY5 
SY6 
SY7 
SYS 


1 

1 
1 
1 




1 


1 












TOTAL 


5 


0 


1 


1 




7 


0 


0 


0 


Average 




















Percent 


71% 
















"0* 






















CSU 


1 










■ 1 









System Office Roles (continued) Collective Bsrgaining 

RnmdalMinagement MISA)suProcetdng #of Who 

l.P. Mai. NCn. « None Maj. Min. = None Y/N Units Negotiates 



5Y1 
SY2 
SY3 
SY4 
SYS 
SY6 
SY7 
SYS 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 


1 






1 
1 

1 
1 




1 


1 




yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 
yes 

y« 


8 
10 
7 
0 

0 
7 
12 


System 
System 
System 

Govnrs. Off. 


TOTAL 


5 


1 


1 


0 




5 


0 


1 


1 






44 




Average 




















■ (5.3 




Percent 


71* 


14% 


14% 


0% 


71% 


0% 


"m 


14% 
































CSU 


1 












1 




yes 


9 


System 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

INTRODUCTION 

This chi^>ter sunimarizes tlie ^ ..iiicq)k findmgs de^ 

Cluq)tm Q, in, aiKl IV conoennng the size and giowdi of admiii^^ 

CWonda Stale Univmity and die coaqnrison institutions, the findings presented in 

dus chq>ter are ofganized around the basic research qoestkms contained in the Req^ 

for Proposals for the project In each of the findings, the reader is directed to the 

appiupriate potions of the preceding chapters for die sqiporting detalL Given die 

vdume of infixmadoo ooDtained in dus report, dw findings presented in dus chqiter 

only represem highlit of die lai^ body <rf fiK«ial infonnadon contained in die 

previous chapters. 

A CAUTION CONCERNING USE OF THE COMPARISON INSTITUTION 
DATA 

The selection of conyariscm institutions and die collectioo of data on die number, 
growdu and cost of adininistnttive positions at diose institutions were tailored ID 
answer die specific questions asked by dds study. The ratios and otho- descriptive 
statistics presented in Chqiter IV dlQUkLo&L in die opink^ 
MGT Consultants, be usea to answer die question of iiiiedier die current number of 
adminisaative positions at CSU is adequate to peifonn its mission. Thatquestionis 
beyond die scope of duspiojecL Developing an answer to sudi a question would 
isquire a differem and fin- iDore detailed study of CSU operations and inanageinent dian 
was possible during diis project 

ThefiKttbat a given ratio of administrators to some odier quantity (such as, students or 
£undty) at CSU differs from diat at cooqiarison institutions should iiot be taken as 
ccmclusive proof diat CSU is "over" or "under-administered" and that actions should be 
taken to add or reduce administrative positions eidier in the system as a whole or at 
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individual canq)uses. Rather, the nuios and other statistics developed in the iqxm 
should be inteipieted primarily as indicators of trends in the size and growth of 
administraticHi widun the CSU system and at axnpariscm schools across the country. 

This caution is necessary because de^te how carefully ;ie selects comparison 
insdtuticm to match the broad diaxacteristics of ind 

impossible to fiiidinstitutkns that are peifecdy matched to tfao^ Examplesof 
Ae many am^Iex fieictors diat could not be controOed for in 

• Differences in the develqnnent stage of the insdtutuMi (new and growing versus 
ddandstaUe); 

• State g o v e rnm e nt funding practices and fomudas; 

• TheeoDnomichealAof stategoveimiKntan^ 
education; 

• Studem to fiiculty ratios (lugerstudrat to faculty ratios nae^ 
administrators to £icdty wiU also be U^her, aU other dungs being ^ 

• Building sptict standards (nnre spdct per student rallies noore nuuntenance 
staff and management); 

• The ^ of the institution's physical plant; 

• The ndes and functions assigned to other public universities witiiin the same 
state; 

• The status of major enqdoyee rdations initiatives such as ibe imptementation of 
collective bargaining or die creation of new executive service personnel plans; 
and 

• Ttesubjectiyeevaluationof die quality of die ediic^ 
different univenities. 

The interaction of these and many odier fiK^ion affect die **need'* for administnuive 
staffing at any particular institution. Thisintumaffectstheutility and validity of using 
any conq>arison group ratios u an absolute nienchnottrk** for determining if CSU has 
an adequate number of administrative positions to perfcxm its assigned mission. 
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FINDINGS Concerning how administrative positions are Defined at 
THE California State University and Comparison Institutions 

How are administrative positions dtfinedby CSV and the other institutions studied? 

Our research, desoibed in Chapter n, indicates that tfa^ 
accepted dedmtion of die types of positions diat should be included in die tem. 
"administration." The appropriateness of each definition we found depended upon die 
specific issues being examined in any particular study. As a result, it was necessary for 
us to develop a prcgect q)ecific definition of administradon in ceder to collect and 
analyze data for diis study. Qapta n presents a description of diis definition and how 
it was derived. 

b studying tiiis question, we carefully reviewed die Managemmt Personnel Plan 
(MPP) design and histoiy since impleaaentation in early 1984. The results of dds 
review are presented in Appendix 1 of diis leporL It should be ncteddiatCSU itself 
does not equate "adimiustration"widi die positions assigned to its MPP. Someofdie 
positims assigned to MPP do not fit our definition of adnmustraticm (such as 

Supervising Groundswocker I) while odier positions not included in MPP (such as 
I^esident) do match our definition. 

We also asked comparison institutions to describe how diey define Mlministration and 
whedier or not diey have a separate pay^iersonnel plan for supervisors, managers, and 
executives. As widiCSU,iiiostcoaQ)arison institutions do not have a fixed and formal 
definition of "administratira." Some equate administration with mily top level non- 
instructional managers while odiers have a broader definition diat includes supervisors 
and professional support staff. 

Is the definition of administration at CSU, as d^ined in the MPP, comparable to that of 
the other institutions studied? If not, what accounts for the d^erences? 

Aldiough MPP is similar in concept to some personnel programs used in odier 
institutions we surveyed, it is fundamentally unkjue. The range of jobs included in 
MPP appears to be broader dian die range included in any odier single pay^>ersonnel 
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plan in other institutions we surveyed. In creating the MPP, CSU designed a single 
pay^personnel plan that would encon^ass almost all positions in job classes not 
assigned to one of die nine CSU collective bargaining units or specifically exempted 
from collective bargaining based (m their designation as managerial or confidoitial. As 
aresult. MPP represents a "residual" system conqnised of a wide range of jobs ficom 
Supervising Custodian I to Vice Rresident 

Hie unique qualities of MPP can be traced to two factors. Hie first was die specific 
unit detominadoo decisimis made by the Public En^loyment Relations Board (PERB) 
during the ioqilementaticMi of collective bargaining at CSU. The seoMid was a CSU 
management judgement to place die bulk of die "residual" unrepresented employees in a 
single pay^;)ersoanel plan, die MPP, diat had die features generally found in 
pay^xxsOTnel plans diat i^ly to senior administrative staff in higher education 
instittttioos. While having maay of die same features as MPP, such plans generally 
{^ly to a smaller range of positions dian is die case widi MPP. 

CoaqNuison institutions repoited including top level executives in a pay^personnd plan 
similar to diat found at CSU. Hie comparison instiutions plans typically include some 
positions similar to duseinduded in die MPP at CSU. Some supervisoiy level staff 
cunendy included in die MPP were repoited by comparison instiutions to be included 
in bargaining units or in die institution's classified eaaployet perscxinel plan. 

In summary, we found cooqiaiison instiutions with special pay plans for 
administrative and professional staff similar to MPP. However, mme of those plans 
matched MPP in die broad range of positions covered by a single plan or in die breaddi 
of die individual salary ranges used to conqiensate diat wide range of positions. (See 
Chapter n and Appendix 1 for a detailed discussion of diese questions.) 
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Findings Concerning the Ratios of administrative 
PosmONS TO Students, Faculty, and Support Staff 
AT THE California State University 

To answer tfiis question we first calculated die number of adnunistrative positions at 
CSU based on data derived from the State Cmtrdler's Personnel Management 
Information System (PIMS) used to prepare the CSU payroll and die list of CSU job 
classifications that met our project definidoncrfadministiation. Using the same data 
sources, we calculated the number of faculty and staff positions. All of these statistics 
applied to General Fund suppnted positions only. HnaUy, we requested data from the 
Chancellor's Office oa die number of snidents enrolled at CSU based on both a Full 
Tune Equivalent (PTE) and a Fall Headcount basis. Using diis infonnation, we found 
die following ratios as of October 31, 1987. 

• The ratio of administrative positions per 1,000 student PTE for the 19 campuses 
taken as a whole was 9.20 per 1,000 PTE. (Exhibit in-5) 

• H ratio of administrative positions per 1,000 smdent headcount for die 19 
canqiuses taken as a whole was 6.80 per 1,000 headcount (Exhibit in-6) 

• The ratio of administrative positirais per 100 faculty positions for die 19 
campuses taken as a whole was 15.38 per 100 faculty. (Exhibit in-8) 

• The ratio of administrative positions per 100 non-faculty staff for die 19 
campuses taken as a whole was 15.45 per 100 staff. O^xhibit in-9) 

For each of diese ratios diere was substantial variation between campuses in die CSU 
system. Additionally, die data indicate oonsistendy higher ratios at the smaller 
campuses dian at die larger canqiuses, q)parendy reflecting some economies of scale in 
the operation of larger campuses. 
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Findings Concerning Whether the Size of AoMiNiSTRAnoN of CSV is 

Comparable to That of Other Institutions Studied When 
Appropriate Factors Such as Size, Organization, Complexity, role, 

and Mission are Considered 

Cbaptex TV presents a series of taUes which oranpare key size factors for CSU and the 
selected conq)arison institutions. Our study atinnpted to a^'ust for size differences in 
two ways. First, in our selection of comparison institutions, we sought campuses 
similar in size of enrollment to the CSU canqnises. We also sought instimtions that had 
an educational mission sfamlar to that of the CSU (see Appendix 2 for details). Hiis 
involved screening potential cooqjarison institutions classified by the Carnegie 
Foundaticm on ffi^er Education as "Conqvehoisive Universities and Colleges r 
(Comp. I), since all 19 CSU canqnisesM in this classification. Becauseitwas 
impossible to find Comp. I institutions in other states tiiat matched the enrollment of th^ 
laigest CSU campuses (San Diego. Long Beach) it was necessaiy to select six 
instituticRis that had facoider educational missions Qnvolving more doctoral education 
and research) tiuui CSU caiqnises. We atteoqMed to adjust tiie data we collected at 
tiiese six institutions to exclude positions related to activities not found at CSU. (Two 
of diese six institutions could not provide statistical data and were tiius excluded from 
die analysis presented in dus repoit) AldxMigh die addition of diese six institutions 
in^noved the size comparability of our comparison group, die 19 CSU campuses still 
had 13.4% more PTE than our 19 can^us comparisra groiq). 

The second Ui^diod allied to adjust for size differences was to index size and growth 
statistics to common bases for all instituti(»s. This was done by computing ratios of 
adnunistrative positions to die number of soidents, faculty, and staff. Given die time 
and funding limits of die study, no odier attempt was made to jq)ply additional 
adjustments for differences in size or mission. Exhibits IV-1 to IV-4 and IV-10 to IV- 
13 present administrative size ratios for bodi CSU and con^arison instimticMis. CSU 
ratios are lower dian diose of die comparison instimtions in both 1982 and 1987 for all 
factors including: 

• Administrators per 1 ,000 PTE students; 

• Administrators per 1 ,000 headcount student enrollment; 
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• Administrators per 100 faculty; and 

• Administrators per 100 non-faculty staff. 

The following exhibit summarizes our finding based on the median values of these 
ratios for the Fall of 1987. For each ratio the exhibit presents the median value for the 
19 CSU campuses and for the ccm^aiison insdtu Jons. The last column indicates the 
number of cc!rq)arison institutions fiom which data was used to calculate the median. 

Exhibit V.l 
Median Ratios of Administrative Positions 

Median Ratio of Administrative 

PPSitignsP6r:fl987) 19 CSU Camnuses Comnarison Campuses Qj^l 



1.000 PTE Students 9.0 12.3 (16) 

1,000 Headcount Enrollment 7.3 9.3 (16) 

100 Faculty 16.4 23.1 (15) 

100 Non-Faculty Staff 14.0 20.4 (15) 



(Source: Exhibits IV-10,IV-11,IV-12.IV-13) 

Some of die variation noted above is due to differences between CSU and the 
compariscn group that are unrelated to decisions concerning die number (rf 
administradve positions. For example, our oonqiaiison group taken as a whole has a 
higher student te fac^ // ratio (18.3/1 vs 16.6/1) than does CSU. This results, all other 
factors being held equal, in 10% higher rados of administnitive positions to faculty at 
die conqiarison institutions than at CSU. 

A» discussed in Chapter IV, these differences may also be due in pan to stMne 
con^ririson institutions reporting positions an administrative which, by the project 
definition, should have been excluded or were positions that would be classified ai 
non- administrative at CSU under CSU personnel practices. Time aid funding 
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limitations prevented us from returning to these institutions to discuss Xi.t data they 
submitted after we had completed our ratio analysis and comparisons with other 
institutions. 

We did, however, examine another statistic to detennine if problems with the definition 
of administration might account fiar some of the difference between die CSU and 
comparison institution ratios. On Exhibits IV-1 to IV-4 are displayed die ratios of total 
non-faculty staff (including administrative positions) per 1,000 PTE student enrollment 
for bodi CSU and die comparism institutions. This data indicates diat for total non- 
facultv staffing ntsr 1 .000 FTE. CSU and die comparison group are much more closely 
umparable. The following taUe for fall 1987 summarizes dus infonnation: 

Exhibit V.2 

Ratio of ToteK Non-Faculty Staff Positions 
Per 1000 FTE Students (Fall 1987) 

Summary Statistic; 19CSUCiiniPuses 18 Comparison campuses 



Median 64.2 65.8 

Simple Mean 70.4 70.2 

Weighted Mean 64.6 7!. 6 
(weighted by enroUment) 



(Source: Exhibits IV - 3, IV -4) 

In light of diis infcmation, it would appear diat die differenoes in die four ratios 
presented in Exhibit V • 1 should be approadied widi soooe caution. Tlie differences 
oay also reflect the effects of how die local persoonel classification systems operate at 
the coo^arison institutions. In effect, coooparison institutions may be mrae liberal in 
designating positiom as beinii administrative (as die project defined the tenn -Federal 
EEOl or EE03 reported positions) dian is die case at die CSU. Whilein^ jcticediis 
designation may have tio practical effect cm die nature of the work performed, for 
purposes of diis study such designation may contribute to larger reported numbers of 
administrators at die comparison institution^ uom is die case at CSU. 
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When vie./ed frran the broader perspective of total non-faculty staffing wnich 
eliminates definitional problems), however, die CSU system and the conq)arison group 
show very comparable levels of staffing. Based on all of diese analyses, it q^pears diat 
overall, die size of CSU administration is generally comparable to diat of iie surveyed 
institutiois. 
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Findings Concerning the Percentage of the budget that is 
expended for administrative salaries at csu and at the 
COMPARISON Institutions 



For both the CSU system and the comparison institutions we collected informatiott 
abom the cost of adnunistrative salaries and die total state support budget The total 
state support budget was calculated after excluding a^tal outlay funds, federal grants, 
research funds, enterprise q)erad(xis, and other non-state funding sources except for 
student fees and mition. The data cm administtadve salaries did oQt include die cost of 
retirement contributions, fringe benefits, en^toyment related taxes or odier indirect 
conqiensation costs. Our findings for the Fall of 1987 can be summarized as follows: 



Exhibit V.3 

Administrative Salaries ai a Percentage of Budget 

Fail 1987 

SiiTTiiwrv Statistic:f 1987^ 19 CSU Campuses 1 7 Con^ison Campuises 

Median 6.9% 10.1% 

Simple Mean 1^1 10.8% 

Weighted Mean '.9% 11.1% 
(Weighted by i'oUar costs) 



(Source: Exhibits IV - 3, IV - 4) 



By all of die measures shown in Exhitnt V - 3, CSU reports a lower percentage of 
budget devoted to administrative salaries than do the 1 7 oon^axison institutions for 
which diis infnmation was available. While the differences between die percentages 
reported by die CSU and comparison institutions are large (ranging between 32% and 
38%) these differences merely reflect die fact diat die comparison group also reports 
administrative positions to be a similariy larger proporticxj of die total non-faculty staff. 
Since a larger portion of total non-faculty staff at the comparison institutions are 
reported to be in administrative positions, it follows diat the salaries of those positions 
will represent a larger share of die budget dian is die case at die CSU. 
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As a result, die diifetence between diese pocentaees should hqI be interpreted to mean 
that CSU administrative salaries are "under-funded" relative to the comparison 
institutions. 

We also examined the growth in mean administradve sdary cos^ per administrative 
position at CSU and die conqmison insdtutiOTS. We found diat for the 19 CSU 
canq)uses as a whole, die mean salary cost per adminisoative posidon increased 37.9% 
between fall 1982 and fall 1987. (See Exhibit III-2) The mean increase for die 13 
conqiaiison institudons fOT whidi coaq>lete salary data was available for the period was 
30.9%. (Calculated fiom data contained in Exhibits IV-2 and IV-4.) (No effort was 
made to examine whedier the vaiiatioo in the average increase in mean salary cost per 
administrative position reflected differences market oondidons or regicMial variations 
in the increase in die cost of living.) 
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FINDINGS Concerning the Rate of Growth of Administrative 

POSITIONS AT THE CSU AND THE COMPARISON iNSTITUTiONS AND FACTORS 

Which account for Growth 

What was the growth ofadmL listrative positions at the CSU between 1982 and 198V 

Based oa our project definition of administration, the number of administrative 
positions at CSU grew by 18.6% between October 31, 1982, and October 31, 1987. 
This reflected a growA of slighdy over 400 positions, as the tiMal number of 
administrative positions for die system as a whole grew from 2.148.0 to 2,548.4. This 
growdi primarily occuned at die 19 canopuses nuher than at the Chancellor's Office and 
odiersystemwide offices. Hie 19 campuses registered a 20.3% increase in die number 
of administrative positions while die ChanceUof's Office showed 1 3.0% inciease over 
die five year period. (See Exhibit m-2) It should be noted diat die 3.0% increase in 
positions reponed by die Chancelbr's Office was anxmg die lowest rqxnted increases 
for die seven system offices surveyed during die project (See Exhibit IV- 16) 

There was wide variation in die rate of growdi in die number of administrative positions 
reported by die 19 canqmses. Illustrative ofdus variation is die fact diat die 19 canq)us 
median percentage change in die number of administrators was 21.2%. Put singly, 
dus means diat eight of die 19 canqiuses had growth in die number of admimstrative 
positions diat exceeded 21.2% and eight had a lower percentage change. 
(See Exhibit IV-5) 

This 18.6% gvowt'i in die number of administrative positions was greater dian the 
giowdi in PTE student enrollment (5.1%), headcount enrollnoent (8.5%), faculty 
positions (4.3%), or non-faculty, non-administrative stafF (3.5%). 
(See Exhibits IV- l,IV-3) 
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How comparable are the growth rates ax CSU and the comparison institudons? 

CSiapter IV presents a series of tables, Exhibits IV- 10 to IV-13, which compare the 
percentage of change between 1982 and 1987 for each of the four ratios of 
administrative positifms to indicators such as faculty positions and student 
enndlmenL Foreachoftheseratios,any increase in die value of the ratio can be 
inteipretBd to mean that the number of administrative positions is growing faster than 
die other quantity (students, faculty, etc.) to which it is being cocapand. 

At bodi CSU and at the coo^ianson group, die growdi in administiative positions (as 
defined for diis project) has been greater dian die giowdi in faculty positions, student 
enroUment(bodi FIE and headcount). and total non-faculty staff. ExhibitV'4 
highlights this coDomon trend. The exhibit shows d)<? number of CSU and conqiarison 
canqioses ^liiidi iqxvied faster growth in admimstnuian than in ^ iitiated key 
indicators between 1982 and 1987. Id eveiy case, die data indicate uiat administrative 

positions were growing faster duui die odier indlcatars at over 7()% of bodi die CSU 
and cocnparisfxi campuses. 

Exhibit V^ 
Number of Campuses Reporting Faster Growth 
in Administrative Positions than in Other Key Indicators 

Ratio of Administi^'ve 

PositignsPer; 19 CSU Campuses Comparison Campuses 



1,000 FTE Students 

1,0(X) Headcount Enrollment 

100 Faculty 

100 Non-Faculty Staff 



14 of 19 

15 of 19 
15 of 19 
17 of 19 



13 of 16 

12 of 16 

13 of 15 
12 of 15 



(Source: Exhibits IV- 10, IV ll, IV-12, IV-13) 
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The data on the growth of administnuion at CSU and the comparison institutions can be 
presented in a slightly different inanner to demonstrate the same point Again, using 
die data presented in Exhibits IV- 10 to IV-13, we can examine die median percentage 
change in die various rados at die individual CSU and die con^arison instioitions. 
Exhibit V-S presents diisinfomiation. For each rado, die exhflrit shows median 
percentage change in that rado for the individual CSU arid conqiarison caucuses. The 
median indicates that equal numbers of campuses reix)tted pgcentage increases in the 
respective ratio that exceeded or were less than the median percentage. The reader is 
reminded diat any increase in a ratio reflects admiiiistrative positions growing faster 
than die cooqiarisCT item (e.g., oirollment, stafiO. 



ExUbit V.5 

Median Percentage Change in Administrative SUffing 
katios Between Fall 1982 and Fai: 1987 



Ratio of Administrative 

PgatignsPcn 19 CSU Campuses Comnarison campuses 

1.000 FTE Students 14.2% 12.4% (16) 

1,000 HeadcountEnroUment 10.0% 10.3% (16) 

100 Faculty 13.6% 7.5% (15) 

100 Non-Faculty Staff 10.5% 12.8% (15) 



(Source: Exhibits IV-10, IV-1 1, IV-12, IV-13) 



As die exhibit indicates, on two of die four rados (headcount enroUment, non-faculty 
staff) the CSU growth rate was less dian die comparison group while on uie remaining 
two it was greater. 

Based on the above analysis and other analyses we have conducted of the data 
presented in Chapter FV, it appears diat ovendi, the growth rate of administradve 
positions at CSU is generally coocparable to that repotted by the comparison 
instimtions. 
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What factors accowu for the reported growth at CSV? 

Chapter m of Ais leport presents sn analysis and discussion of die factors that 
contributed to die growdi of administrative posidons at CSU between 1982 and 1987. 
Based on that analysis die major factors which ccmtributed to die leported growth can 
be summarized as follows: 

• Reclassifications of staff already on the payrdl in eariier years from classes 
outside of the project definition of administradon into classes included in the 
definitira. 

• Enidlment related woridoad changes- 

• A variety of non-enrdlment related changes in woridoad 

During our fieU virits to 12 CSU canpises, die single iDoa 

for the increase in number of adndnistraave pottdons was reclassification of exisdng 

staff fixin dassLications outsidr of die project dd^ 

definidon* A reclasafcation is generally a penonncl action taken in re^ionse to an 
examinadon of die dianges m the duties asrigned ID a particular poridon di^ 
that posidon being assigned to a new classification. Reclassification may also occur 
when positions asrigned to classes to be abdished are reasrigned to a new or exddng 
series of job classes. 

Ja diseasing diese reclassification actions, several canyuses indicatrd Aat a Si gn ficant 
(but not quantified) portion of their iccLvsifications todc place in the yean; mmotxiLuely 
afiter die time ccAecdvebargaininij was instituted at CSU 1982-83 and 

1983-84X As a result of bargaining unit dderminations made by die Public 
En^loyment Relations Boeid (PERB), in a number dl cases it was felt by management 
that certain oi^loyees. becMse of die nature of dieir actual job dutitt 
dieir formal job classifications) should not be itichided in & bargaining unit, but radier 
should become part of management As a result, posidons occtqiied by certain 
incumbents were reclassified by managemrat In most cases, these individuals 
contin<ied to perfomi many of die same dudes as before, though additional duties were 
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added commensurate with the new classifications. The effect of these CSU decisions 
in response to die ioq)leaientatk)a (rf coUecdve bargaining was to shift a number of 
en^loyees who occiqned positions cutside of die project definition of administraticMi in 
1982 into classes within die definition in 1987. 

While FTE student emoUnient increased only 5.1% ov^ 
CSU as a ixiiole, sevend individual canqn^ses (such as Bakersfield and San 
Bernardino) eiqirlenced dramatic increases in enroll tins growdi came 

additional budgetary siqipoit, faculty, and staff positions pursuant to budgetary 
formulas used by die State govermnent to fund die CSU. This growdi triggered 
correqxxidingly large gmwdi in die number of administrative positions. Tlieteader 
should bear diis enndlment related cause in mind when examining the presented 
for individual CSU canqmses. 

The final factor dted by CSU adnmnistritDcs to ei^lain chm 

a dministr ative poritions at individual ca ny uses was a host 

changes in workload Tliese reflected ddier items of increased funding inclu^ 

the State budget or canyns initiarives in re^ionsft to Aanging onndirions. Ex^uiqilesof 

diese factors include: 

• Increased need for carious level administrative staff to manage a lecemincx^^ 
in capital outlay projects. 

• Increased need for administnttive staff to manage inyrovedardexpam 
students services* admissions^ and student affirmative action programs. 

• Increased need for adrnimstiative staff to provide in^fovedcoix 

suppcR for die educational pro^^fam. The computer aided design (CAD) project 
at San Luis Otiisgo was one txample of this. 

• Increased need for administrative staff to reqx>nd to external changes such as 
deregulation of die telecommunications system, new hazaidous rrtM^ri^}^ 
handling regulaticMis, and new tax law importing requirements. 
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• Increased need for administrative staff to improve university develqpn)ent 
programs and external fund raising operations. 

Taken as a group, these non-enrollment related changes in workload represent a major 
reason cited by tiie campuses fin* the increases in die number of administrative staff. 
These new programs or enhancements to ejdsting programs represent additional work 
that is being performed over and above the continuation previously provided 
programs and levels of service. 

What factors were reported by the comparison institutions? 

Chq)ter IV presents an analysis and discussion of the factors whi(^ 

giowtii in administrative positions at die cooqMriscxiinstitutb^^ Given die variety of 

institutions surveyed and die reqxxises provided, it is difiBcuk to discern any 

trends concerning die causes of growth in die number of administrative positions. 

Most of die factors cited by CSU as causes fOT die growdi in die number of 

administrative positions were also fiound at one or more of die cooq^^ 

However, no cooqiarison institution reported recent major transitions simfiar to what 

CSU has experienced w^di collective bargaining and iniplena^ 

Personnel Plan. 
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APPENDIX 1 
THE MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL PLAN 



ORIGIN OF THE MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL PLAN 

Tlie devebpment of the Management Personnel Plan (MPP) began with the desi gnation 
of positicxis in xesponse to the Ifigher Education Emi>loycr-Ecq)loyee Relaticms Act 
(HEERA) in terms of whether positions poformed "managerial or supervisory 
functions." Hiese kinds of positions axe, by virtue of &e particular manner of 
iniplementation of HEERA at die CSU, excluded from coUecti HEERA 
states die fdbwing in describing ''management and supervisory" en^byees: 

"Managerial employee means any employee hcmng significant responsibUides 
forformulaiing or adnunistering policies and programs. No employee or group of 
employees shall be deemed to be managerial employees solely because the 
employee or groiq}cf employees particq>au (sic) in decisions with resp^ 
courses, curriculum, personnel and other matters (f educational poUcy^ 

"Supervisory employee means any individual, regardless of the job description 
or title, having authority, in the interest qf the employer to hire, tranter, suspend, 
lay off, recall, promote, iSscharge, assign, reward, or discipline other employees, 
or responsibility to direct them, or to adjust their grievances, or €ffecdvely to 
recommend such action, if, in connection with the foregoing, the exercise of such 
authority is not of a merely routine or clerical nature, but requires the use of 
indeperulentjudgment....£mployees whose duties are substantially similar to those 
of their subordinates shall not be considered to be supervisory. " 

To establish a process through which personnel and conq)ensation policies and 
pxxxxdures would be set and followed, staff of the Chancellor's Office developed the 
elements of the MPP. It should be noted that HEERA allows, but does not require, that 
management and supervisny employees be placed in the same employee group such as 
is the case with MPP. 
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The Board of Trustees of the California State University improved the Management 
Personnel Pkn (xi October 26, 1983 for in^lementation on January 1, 1984. 
Qrientadon sessions were held with campuses prior to fiill implementatioi, with some 
canq)uses obtaining their orientation after January 1, 1984. 

KEY FEATURES OF THE MPP 

As described in Title 5 of die California Administradve Code, there are five key features 
of the MPP that distinguish it fix)m odier personnel plans, particularly those affecting 
management personnel 

Salary Levels 

'The Managemem Personnel Plan includes four grade levels each with a salary 
deUnUtedfyminintmi and maxinudm salary determined by the Chancellor and 
approved by the Board of Trustees on tt. uosis ofconqnirative salary data from 
compedtive public and private organizations.'' 

The current salary grade levels (as of October 31, 1987) are as follows: 



Range A 



Jv Salarv 



Administrator Grade Level I 



$1,250 to 



$3,073 



Administrator Grade Level n 



$2,083 to 



$4,795 



Administrator Grade Level III 



$2,500 to 



$6,146 



Administrator Grade Level IV 



$3,333 to 



$7,683 



'The assignment of a position to a particular grade level shall be based on an 
assessment of the skUls, knowledges and other qualifications needed to 
satisfactorily perform the position's assigned duties as well as the nature and 
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complexity of the program or organizational unit managed or supervised by the 
position, the scope qf management or supervisory responsibility, job demands, 
extent of independent decision making authority, accountability, and impact of 
policies administered and/or decisions made. " 

Types of Classifications in MPP 

At the outset of collective bargaining, Ae PuUic Employment Relations Boaid 
decided, among odier things, which classifications would be lepiesented and which 
ones would not be lepiesented For the unrepresented classifications, CSU 
determined which classifications would become the group of ''tracking 
c l assi fi cations'' in die Management Personnel Plan and ^Mch ones would remain 
unclassified Inreguladoosfiledby CSU in October, 1984 (Title 5 of the 
California Administiative Code), eo^lpyees designated as management or 
supervisory are included in the MPR Upon review of key factors (such as requited 
knowledge and skills, years experience, scope and level of responsibility, and, 
to some extent, die relative pay level of die dassificadon prior to icpiesentation), 
die Faculty and Staff Relations secdoo in the Chanoelk^s QfiBoe detenmned the 
Administrator Grade Level for each classification in MPP. (The reader is reminded 
diat pay grade level ranges are approved by die CSU Board of Trustees.) 

Campuses are responsible for evaluating die roles and functions of all positions (for 
bodi represented and non-represented en^byees) to detemnne if positicms are 
classified propeiiy. If diereisadetemiinationby diecampusthataposition widia 
classification included in MPP shoukl be reclassified, and diat die reclassification 
causes a change in Administrator (jrade Level for that position, the canq)us must 
obtain prior approval of the reclassification fiom the Faculty and Staff Relations 
section* 

Examples of the types of tracking classifications included in each of die four grade 
levels is: 
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Administrator Grade Level I 
Supervising Groundsworke^ I 
Supervising Senior Account Qerk 
Payroll Supervisor I 
Oiief Custodial Services III 

Supervising Staff Services Technici^- 1, Administrative Servi ^ 

Administrator Grade Level n 
Farm Supervisor m 
Director of Public Safety I 
Chief Engineer n 

Supervisor of Grounds and Landscaping Services 
Accounting QfiBcer I 
State University Counsel n 

/ .ministralor Grade Level m 
Director of Plant Operation m 
Supervising Senior Systems Jofrware Specialist 
Administrative Service QfiGcer m 
Accounting OfBcer n 
Principal Ptrscxmel Analyst 
Assistant Ardutect 
Director of Atiiletics 

Administrator Grade Level IV 

Assistant Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs 

Dean of Instruction 

Vice President 

Associate General Counsel 

Data Processing Manager m 

Director of Library 
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Salary Administration 



There are no auttxnadc pay step r creases for any positions included in the MPP. Ihe 
"amount and frequency of Ae individual salary adjustment^ are detemiined by a merit 
evaluation plan developed and administered by each canyus". Each can^s had the 
latitude to set salaries for MPP employees within the grade level in which a position has 
been classified (by tracking class) and within the allocation given to ^ campus for 
salary adjustments. 

Evaluation of MPP\Employee$ 



Each person who is in an MPP position is evaluated on fji annual basis according to an 
evduaticm plan developed and adnnnistered by each can This plan should include 
criteria and procedures for measuring standaids of expectations for eac 
:heMPP. This evaluation is med to detemiine both any pay increase and other a<^ 
such as management devdopokiit courses dt action, professional leaves or other career 
development related acuvities. 

IvIPP employees are appointed by ihe President* Giancellor, or their designees; 
however, they are not tenured in dicir MPP positions* Notice of termination from an 
MPP classification for other than layoff or cause requi^ a fninimitm nf threg^mnnths 

notice to the affected enq)loyee (with jp to one year's notice as the preferred time for 
academic adcainistrators to allow for tbvtir return to the classroom). 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS AT CSU 



The represented employee groups are: 



Unit 1 Physicians (e.g., h^th center doctors) 

Unit 2 Health Care (e.g., nurses) 

Unit 3 Faculty (e.g., professors) 

Unit 4 Academic Support (e.g., assistant librarians) 

Unit 5 Operations Support (e.g., buildings and grounds workers) 

Unit 6 Crafts (e.g., electricians) 
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Unit 7 Cfricals (e.g., office assistants) 

Unit 8 Publ' O Safety (e.g., campus police officers) 

Unit 9 Technic^ Support (e.g., audio visual assistants) 

The non-represented employee groups include: 

Executive (Chancellors, Vice Chancellors, Presidents) 
Management and Supervisory (MPP) 

Excluded and Unclassified (tenqxnary workers, student assistants) 
EVENTS SINCE THE IMPLEMENTATION OF MPP 

In the 1987 Budget Act, die Legislature, at die recommendation of die Legislative 
Analyst, imposed specific personnd administradoo controls on CSU. The Analyst 
indicated in Iii 1987-88 analysis diat decentralized position control procedures in 
existence at diat time were not adequate for ensuring against "unnecessary 
administrative growdu" 

CSU is now required to do die foUowing in relation to MPP positions: 

1. If a position rcclassiilcation results in diat position being transfeired into MPP, 
the can^us must first obtain t^proval from die Chancellor's Office. 

2. Any upward reclassificatiai of positions fitMn one administrator grade level to 
anodier must be first iqiproved by die Chancellor's (Office. 

3 . MPP positions which are administratively established must be described widi 
justification in an annual rqpoft to die Legislature to be submitted each 
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WHAT IS THE -REAL" GROWTH IN MPP? 



In the 1987-88 Analysis of the Governor's Budget the Office of the Legislative 
Analyst indicated that, based on budgtt data, die number of "administrative" positions 
had increased by 589 J. or 30.7% between 1983-84 and 1987-88. "fa' xnnistrative" 
was defined as those classifications of positions categorized in the Management 
Personr^l Plan (MPP)- Various questions have been raised as to the Context and 
reliability of diat budget data in reflecting KppaaxA MPP growth. The intent of this 
section is to explain why the bud^t data should be interpreted carefully and viewed 
with caution, and to conqiare and contrast the use of budget data with payroll data to 
explain growth in MPP. 
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Many of the concerns over using budget data to explain growth in MPP were raised by 
CSU in its own internal assessment of growth in MPP. CSU pointed out in its internal 
review diat MPP growth differs markedly when one con^ares budget data and payroll 
data over the same period. Exhibit 1 shows the number d MPP positions in the budget 
and payroll systems for each of these fiscal years. 



ExhttU 1 
Growth im MPP PodHons 
Budget Data vtnmt Payroll Data 
1983/84 through 1987188 



Year 


rindeet 


PsTroil 


1983/84 


1889.S 


2050J 


1984/85 


11752 


2289.2 


1985/86 


2361.S 


2284.1 


1986/87 


2434.1 


2349.9 


1987/88 


25064 


2310.4 


Giowih in 






Pontknis 






Number* 


616.9 


259.9 


Pcicentf 


32.6% 


12.7% 



Source: CSU PIMS dm for poyndl figures. Budget Act daa for bi^ 
* Growth measured from 1983/84 to 1987/88. 

The payroll system shows that from 1983-84 to 1987-88, MPP grew by only 259.9 
positions, or 12.7%. Exhibits 2 and 3 grq)hically illustrate, with payroll and budget 
data, die growth of MPP positions in number and percent from 1983-84 dirough 1987- 
88. These graphs highlight how these two systems show different growtii in MPP 
over the same period. 
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Exhibii 2 

Growth In MPP PosUtons From 1983/84 io 1987/88 
Budgtit Daia f€rtut Payroll Data 

616.9 




Btttgecdtfa « Budget Act fignes 
Pnyna ■"snapshot" on Oct 31 cadi ye 



m9 




Exkibti 3 

% Growth Im MPP PotiHoM From 1983/84 io 1987» 
Bmigei Data wonas Payroll Data 




Budget (tea Budget Aa figures 

BgfiDll ^'smpshot" on C 4. 31 rfeach year 



12.7% 




Bv«nt FiyioO 

Our evaluatkm of the ciicomstauces under which MPP was implemented would indicate 
that the growth in MPP suggested by budget data should be viewed with ca^ We 
found that* due to the uncertainties in categorizing positions properiy during die 
implementation of MPP, CSU did not initially conven all positions in the budget 
system to iq>propriately reflect MPR As a result, die number of MPP positions shown 
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in the budget in 1983-84 is artificially low, a fact further confinned when compared to 
MPP payroll data for 1983-84. Hius. the growth rate of MFP posidons as shown in 
budget data are ocaggerated from 1983-84 dm>u{^ 1987-88. since the base year. 1983- 
84.didnocinclud 2pproximatdy 160 positions that would have been included htti the 
initial C(»iversion been done piopeily. 

MPP IMPLEMENTATION PROBLEMS 

As noted above, a major reason for die disparity between budget and payroll is the 
problem CSU encounteved when ccmverting to MPP in 1983-84 and into 1984-85. 
Conscquentiy, the budget schedules submitted by can^mses did not reflect some 
positions in the MPP data in 1983-84 that should have been included. CSU.initsown 
review of MFP gtowdi, indicates diat periuq>s iq> to 1 62.9 positions may have been 
inadvertendy excluded from die budget MPP data during initial conversion to MPP. 
Budget data shows 161 portions less than payroll data does in 1983-84. b additim. 
CSU stafif indicated that die budget data never reflected the Dq?arrment Chairs class in 
their data, whereas payrcril did. Hus would fiirdier contribute to die difference in die 
numbers presented by the two systems. 

Some specific reasons for die MPP conversion problem, noted by CSU staff in their 
review, whidi affected budget data include: 

• Confiisionabouthowtointeiprettheproviskxisof MPPinteratisof how 
positions are utilizrd and entitled at eadi caucus, which affected campuses' 
ability to rqxxt data to die Chancelloi'sOfike in time for die 1983-84 budget; 

• Confusion whether to include associate deans (called academic specialists) in 
die MPP data; 

• Budget system did not reflect Dqiartmoit Chain in its data (even dioughdiis 
class was only in MPP from January 1 duough June 30. 1984). 

Therefore, it appears the one significant reason for die lower 1983-84 budget data, and 
the difference of approximately 160 positi(»s between payroll and budget, can be 
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explained by the technical problems converting to MPP. Of course, thrre arc also a 
variety of other reascms why the btidget and payroll data ait inherently different, 
notwithstanding the MPP conversion problenL CSU staff stated that the budget system 
"caught up" with the implementation of MPP by 1985-86. 

FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
PAYROLL AND BUDGET DATA 

In addition to the significant problem noted above in CSU's budget system converting 
to MPP, it is imponant to note Aex e are fundamental differences in die data used in 
these two systons It is dierefore not unusual for the two data systems to show 
different data for MPP in the same year. The following summarizes why these data 
systems would differ. 

The IzudgElilaia should be viewed widiin die context that it represents what is 
aiithorized and projected to be used in die upcoming fiscal year. Position infonnation is 
annualized and presented in fiillpersonnd-year equivalents. For the budget data, it is 
essentially a forecast of planned activity, updated as of July 1 each year, in terms of 
positions to be used die endre year. It does not represent die number of persons 
actually in posidons at ai^ one point in time. 

The pavmll Hflta should be viewed widiin die context diat it rqiresents a "sn^shot" in 
any given momh during die year. Payroll data reflects die number of people who 
received paydiecks in a particular mondL Hierefore, posidrais diat are vacant (even if 
diey are auduxized), or positions on leave widiout pay, are ofi reflected in cumulative 
payroll data. Therefore, payroll data only reflects persons on die job being paid in any 
particular mondi (presented in fiill time equivalent). & does not reflect full year activity. 

The major differences between these systeois are: 
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• Timing. Data fimm these two systems rep ^«cnt different iKAnfs hi ti^ The 
budget projects the resources as of July 1, the beginiiing of the ^sc-I ytsr, that 
arc anticipated to be used during die year, and reflects posiuons in persooL.. 
years. The payroU systein is a "sn^)shot" in any oes iwrticular montii, only for 
people who paid diatmonii. Due id functional differences, there is a time 
lag betweoi what die budget and payroll data show. 

• Vacant positions. Vacant positicms are not reflected in payroll data. The 
budget system presents annualized positira information fiill personnel-year 
equivalents. Therefore, vacancies are not dealt with consistently between die 
two systems, nor are they designed to. 

• Source/purpose of data. Budget data are compiled from die individual 
campuses once a year for planning purposes for die use of resources ever die 
fiillyear. The ptyroO data are maintained by individual can^uses on a daily 
basis. This system is used for paying staff on a mcmthly basis. 

• Budget in catch sp mode. Since die budget system is a plan at die 
beginning of die yt ar, it does not reflect maiy activities diat may occur during 
die year. For example, budget data would not show positions diat were used 
from x^ixagatdxy help funds, or positions that were adnunistratively estiblished 
The payroll system, however, would reflect such activity when it occurs. 

SUMMARY 

The reader is re min de d diat die analysis of the change in die number of MPP positions 
from 1983-84 to 1987-88 should be viewed separately from die analysis of die change 
in die number of administrative positions (as defined for purposes d dus study) from 
i2S2:8i to 1987-88. 

Our review of information about die growdi in MPP positiois from 1983-84 to 1987- 
88 in terms of bodi payroll and budget data results in the following findings: 
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• Rather than accepting a 30.7% gtowdi rate that prior published data indicates, 
our analysis suggests that actual giowdi in MPP positions as shown in budget 
data would have been approximately 22.1% between 1983-84 and 1987-88 had 
the initial conversion to MPP been d(me properly and in a timely fashion. This 
is derived by adding to the 1983-84 base die 163 positicms diat CSU indicated 
were missed during the MPP conversion that year. 

• Using oayEOU data instead of budget data, our analysis suggests that the growth 
in MPP positions from 1983-84 to 1987-88 was approximately 12.7%. 

• The differences between the growdi rates must be evaluated in the c(xitext of the 
diverse characteristics of the budget and payroll systems and die problems 
encountered widi the initial inylementatiCTi of MPP. 
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THE PROCESS FOR SELECTING COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 
AND GATHERING INFORMATION 

THE SELECTION PROCESS 

A key component required to be addressed in diis project was to ooaapart the adnunistradve 
staffing levels of the California State University with levels at peer institutions. Obviously, 
the selecticm of peers can have a profound in^Kict on the resulting comparisons. 

An increasing amount of Uterature has qjpeared in recent years on how to select 
compariscM! institutions. Brinkman and Teeter (19S7Xfi)r instance, identified four types of 
conqiarison groups: competitor, peer, aqnratkxi, and predetsnnined According to their 
discussion of this tax(momy: 

• AfiZOSB&tiimgioupcrasistsofinstim 

students or faculty or research dollars, and so <»L Institutions that ccm^te in these 
ways may not be amilarin terms of rde and scope. Anytypeofcomp ^^nthat 
dep^ods on institutional similarity in role and scope will be at risk. 

• A SCSI gn>up is comprised of institutions Aat are similar in role and scope, or 
mission. In developing peer groups, it is unrealistic to expect to find perfea 
matches, "^clones'* as it were, for die home institution. The appropriate goal is a 
sufficient matrh on ii^uaever are determined to be the defining characteristics of the 
home imtitution. Sufficiency in tfiis context is ultimately a matter of judgment 

• Aspiration groups often masquerade as peer groups. The masquerade may be 
intentional or unintentional on die part of diose developing the con^arL^n group. 
An aspiraticm group that is presented as if it were a peer group will put at risk die 
credibility of ahnost any comparative data die home institution wishes to use. 

• Predetermined institutional comparison groups are of four tvpes: natural, 
traditional, jurisdictional, and classification based. These include: 
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- Natural groups are those that ait based on one or more of die following : 
membership in an adiletic conference, membership in aregion<J ccnnpact, 
location in a region of die country, membership in an association (or) a 
consortium. 

* A traditional comparison group « ong tfiat hem nsgrf f»r a Inng hW anH 
whose only rationale is by virtue of the faa that such a group has been in 
existence for some period 

- A jurisdictional group consists of institutions that are compared because they are 
part of die same political or legal jurisdiction. 

* Institutional classificarioM dgripied for natjomil igpnrring pmviA^ anArW Kndg 

for institutional conqMuisons. Perfaiq>s the best known is the classification 
developed by die Carnegie Commissicm, 

We considered die use of a ''predetermined * traditional" grouping in the selection of 
cooqwison institutions, namely die cdleges and universities already used for salary 
con^arisons. This grouping has been used for a number of years to establish an 
iq)propriate range for CSUfiundty salaries in the state budget pl^^ Fortheir 
original puipose» these instimtions may be an iqipiopiiate conq)arisOT group. But to 
measure die iqppropriateness of tfcve level of administrative staffing, we believe diat a "peer" 
grouping offcis more valid comparisons. We believe diat institutions widi similar missions 
shouM have reasonably similar lequiiemeiits for adniinistrative support In particular, we 
found die foUowing characteristics to be in^ortant in developing a list of peers. The 
characteristics are listed in descending order of the importance diat we asti 
peers. 

• Public Control - die accountability expectaticxis for public instinitions are 

considerably higher than for private colleges. To respond to diese accountability 
expectations, significant levels of administrative activity are required. Therefore, all 
institutions in our peer groupings are public institutions. 
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Size * a common assun^)tion concerning administrative activity is that economies of 
scale occur after an institution has reached a certain size. Thus, a valid ccxnparison 
of administrative positions should use campuses of roughly similar size to negate 
any possible effect of economies of scale. Since a significant size variation exists 
within die CSU, we established two size groupings for peer con^arisons. 

System Structure many administrative duties of an institution can be perfomied 
either locally or centrally in a system*wide office. Since CSU functions as a 
system, cooqparison of its member campuses witii universities that are not part of a 
system potentially could lead to misleading results since the peer school might 
devote administndve resounds to a function that is perfo 
California State University. All universities in our peer groups are part of systems; 
in most cases we also are visiting the system office to cdkct staffing infomiation. 

Program - certain types of program offerings ixiq>ose greater administrative 
requirements than others: 

- Teaching hospitals and land-grant functions, in particular, require much more 
adrniiustrative support than niore typical programntiatic offerings. Since these 
activities are not fiound witiun tiie CSU, die metiKxIology was designed to 
exclude from our data tiiose peer institutions that offer such programs or where 
that was not possible, to adjust die data coUected to remove die in:q3act of s 
activities. 

Significant levels of externally sponsored research also require inordinate 
amounts of administrative support To a lesser degree, advanced graduate 
education also creates increased administrative loads. The Carnegie 
Classificaticm of institutions provides separate categories for universities with 
dififering levels of research activity and graduate education. We attenqited to 
match the CSU campuses with peers of the same Carnegie Classification. 
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• Nationwide Rq)resentation - the request for prc^ais indicated the desire for 
infoixnation to evaluate the growdi of CSU administration within the context of 
e3q>erience of other states. Our methodology was designed to include comparison 
system and institutions which are geogr^hically dispersed to achieve a nationwide 
perspective. 

• Setting - the can^us setting of an institution also can have an impact cm 
administrative requirements. For instance, an urban campus is likely to have a 
much higher ccmcentraticm of part-time commuter students who may require 
suppcm beycMid Aeir PTE levels. InstituticMial settings vary within the CSU size 
groupings, so we also sought similar variati(»i among our peers. 

Applying tiiesc criteria, die consultant team sotted potential comparism institutions 
according to tiieir Carnegie Categoiy, ^ and system conq[)arahility. All CSU institutions 
are designated as Cooqndiensive I by the Carnegie Commissi* Two issues became 
q)paxent in selecting ooix^arison institutions in die Con^rehensiv^ Hrst, there 

arenosysteoisof siinilar size ooniposed of institutions solely in this category^ Second, 
there are no other Con^hensive I institutions coaq)arable to die largest CSU institutions. 
It was determined that larger systenis and institutions should be inclu^ 
the effects of economies of scate, if tiiey exist, nmst be evidenced in die data ro^ As 
a result, of die 23 institutions selected, six larger canqmses are in a different Camegie 
classification. During die survey, significant effort was made to assure that administrative 
positicms and costs associated widi programs inccmsistent with the mission of the CSU 
system, such as dedica t ed research, medical schools, and law schools were separated 
die data. The final selection of comparison in^timtions and systems are presented on the 
next page. 
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Comparison Institutions 



State 


Carnegie 




Institution 


Classification 


Nor*-» Carolina 


Western Carolina University 


Comp. I 


Louisiana 


McNeese State * 


Comp. I 




University of West Florida 


Comp. I 


Nebraska 


Kearney State University 


Comp. I 


Wisconsin 


University of Wisconsin - LaCrosse 


Comp- 1 


C(»inecticut 


Soumem Connecticut University 


C'^^mp. I 


Wisconsin 


University of Wisconsm - Eau Claire 


Comp. I 


North Carolina 


U** versity North Carolina - Charlotte 


Comp. I 


New York 


SUNY College -Bufi^o 


Comp. I 


Connecticut 


Central Connecticut Umv» rsity 


Comp. I 


Mihnesota 


Mankato Slate Universi 


Comp. I 


NewYwk 


SUNY College - Albany 


kes. n 


New YoiK 


CUNY uty Coll^je 


Comp. I 


Florida 


University of Central Florida 


Comp. I 


New Yoilc 


CUNY Hunter College 


uotnp. 1 


\^^sconsin 


University of )^^sconsin • Milwaukee * 


Doc. I 


Tennessee 


Memphis State Univerdty 


Comp. I 


Florida 


University of South Florida * 


Doc. I 


Texas 


South^vest Texas State University 


0>mp. I 


Georgia 


Georgia State University 


Doc. I 


Texas 


University of Texas - Arlington 


Doc. I 


Illinois 


Illinois State University - Normal 


Doc.n 


Louisiana 


University of Southwer tern Louisiana 


Comp. I 



Data excluded firom report due to unavailability of '87 infoimation 
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Comparison Systems 



State System 
New York (SUNY) 
New York (CUNY) 
V^sconsin 
Rorida 

North Gut^lina 
Louisiana 
Minnesota'^ 
Connecticut 



♦Survey data unreported 

A profile of the ^levant demographic characteristics of comparison institutions, and those 
of the CSU system gleaned from the survey responses is presented in Ch^ter IV of this 
report* 

DESCRIPTilON OF COMPARISON rNSTTTUTION VISITS 

After the comparison institution sample was selected, presidents of the selected institutions 
were cmtacted to detennine if dieir campus would be able to participate in this study. 
Almost aU of the selected institutions agreed to partidpate in the stud^^ The Presidents 
were asked to designate qypropriate contact persons on dieir canq)uses. The positions of 
the contact persons varied by canqms and included such positions as Director of 
Institutional Research, Vice Rrsif^ent of Academic Affairs, A£Brmative Action Officer, 
Vice President of Budget, and Director of Personnel, among others. Tlie intent of these 
site visits was two-fokl: 



• To complete the field survey; and 

• To interview key campus staff, to exclude direct provider classes, and to 
understand and place in context any particular features specific to that university. 
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Each site visit involved meeting with several individuals who completed specific portions 
of the survey. Individuals at each campus who completed the survey typically included the 
Director of Institutional Research, Personnel and Afi&mative Action officers, and financial 
and budget officers. Typically, die anal:^ would begin by meeting widi the primaiy 
contact person responsible for completing the survey. In most instances we found the 
survey had not been cocq)leted before die analyst airived 

The most difficult secticxi of the survey for institutions to complete dealt with identifying 
die number of adirdnistrative positicxis. The difficulty e>cperienced was noraially in the 
following two areas: 

• Some campuses had difficulty obtaining 1982 data cxi administrative positions; and 

• Identifying and deleting firom the administrative data diose classifications that 
provide direct student s^/ices. 

Most caucuses data systems wete con^uterized and were able to pruvide a printout of 
information about employees' salaries and classifications, particularly for 1987 data. 
Obtaining data to be used for comparison purposes ficom 1982 was troublesome for some 
c anq)uses. Some institutions were not able to provide personnel information for that year. 
In other raises, can^us staff found that data after ccxisiderable review. Some campuses 
were not able to provide )%2 data on administrative positions, and other campuses 
provided estimated 1982 data. The process of renxmng student services positions 
involved can^us staff considering each administrator's position at the college individually, 
to oetermine which positions primarily provide direct services to students. 

Almost all of the surveys were not completed at die end of the site visit, as had been 
intended Because most of diese surveys were required to be con:q)leted during the holiday 
season, many follow*up calls were required to complete die survey, which re.'^ulted in some 
delay in receiving a fully ccxnpleted survey and relevant documents. 
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Appendix 3 pitsents highlights from the survey respcxases finom die comparison 
institutions. These background characteristics provide die reader widi additional 
inforatiation ccHiceming the locaticm of the insdtution, number of academic piogramSy 
roles of the respective system ofiSces in rdadon to those of the campus administration* 
and the status of collective bargaining at each institution. 
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Comparison Institution Background Characteristics 



I.D. 



Campus Locatioo 



51 




■ r- 






m 


m 


S3 






1 




10% 


90% 


S4 






1 




15% 


85% 


S6 






1 




33% 


67% 


S7 






1 




13% 


87% 


TOTAL 


0 


I 


4 




















Pocent 


0% 


20% 


80% 




~ 




L9 


1 








5% 


95% 


LIO 


1 








0% 


10% 


Lll 


1 








25% 


75% 


L12 


1 








i2% 


88% 


L13 


1 








30% 


70% 


L14 


1 
1 








21% 


79% 


L15 


1 








18% 


82% 


L16 




1 






33% 


67% 


LI 


1 








4% 


96% 


U 


1 








0% 


100% 


U 




1 






37% 


63% 


L5 






1 




26% 


74% 


L6 


1 








40% 


60% 


L7 


1 








8% 


92% 


TOTAL 


11 


2 


1 








Average 










18.5% 


75.1* 


Percent | 




14% 


74r- 
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Carnegie 


# Academic 


# of Schools 


I.D. 


Category 


Programs 


or Colleges 


SI 


Comp.I 








5 


S3 


Comp.I 




86 




3 


S4 


Comp.I 




83 




7 


S6 


Comp.I 




75 




5 


S7 


Cwnp. I 




82 




6 


TOTAL 






326 




26 


Avera^ 






81.5 




5.2 


Percent 






— 




— 


L9 


Comp. I 




149 




5 


LIO 


Comp. I 




97 




6 


Lll 


Comp. I 




125 




8 


L12 


Gmp. I 




99 




11 


L13 


Comp.I 




51 




6 


L14 


Comp. I 




133 




10 


L15 


Comp. I 




100 




1 


L16 


Comp. I 




49 




5 


LI 


Comp.I 




112 




4 


12 


Doc.i 




49 




6 


L3 


Doc. n 




64 




6 


IS 


Comp. I 




217 




9 


L6 


Res. II 




156 




7 


L7 


Doc. I 




120 




10 


TOTAL 






1521 




94 


AveraKC 






108.64 




^.71 


Paccnt 
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Mastr; Planning 


Cuiriculum 




Personnel 






Maj. 


Min. 




None 


Maj. 
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None 
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None 


SI 
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1 






S3 


1 












1 










1 






S4 






1 












1 






1 






S6 


1 
















1 








1 




S7 






1 








1 










1 
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2 


1 


2 
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1 


0 
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0* 
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40* 
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1 










1 
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1 
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1 












1 






L13 


1 










1 










1 




1 


L14 




1 










1 










1 




L15 


1 














1 








1 




L16 




1 














1 

I 










LI 






1 












1 




1 

1 








L2 




1 








1 














1 




U 




1 




















1 




IK 




1 




















1 






L6 






1 


















1 






L7 




1 




\ u 
















1 






TOTAL 
Average 


4 


8 








—T- 


■ T- 


■ r 


3 ■ 




5 ■ 


8 


2 


2 


Percent 




57% 


14* 


0* 




50^-. 


21% 


7% 


21* 




20* 


53* 


13*- 


13% 
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Collective Bargaining Capital Budgeting Procurement 

LP, M^j. Min, = None Maj. Min. = None Maj. Min. = None 



Sl 


1 










1 












i 






S3 
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1 














1 


S4 
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1 
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1 






O / 
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1 
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u 


u 


u 
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0 
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0% 
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75% 
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1 
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1 
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i 
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1 
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TOTAL 


5 




1 


6 






5 


' r- 
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0 




1 I" 


-5— 
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3% 
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3^% 


7% 
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0% 


71^ 
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Program Budgeting 




Internal Audit 






Legal Services 




I.D. 


Maj. 


Min. 




None 


Maj. 


Min. 


s 


None 


Maj. 


Min, 




None 


SI 




1 










1 










1 




1 


S3 
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1 




S4 
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S6 
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1 








1 








1 
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1 










1 
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2 


2 


2 
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33% 
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Legislauve Relations MLS/ Data Processing Financial Management 

LP- Maj. Min. = None Maj> Min, = None Maj. Min. = None 
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3 


1 
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0% 
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12 
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2 


8 
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Percent 


86% 


7% 


7% 
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14% 


57^' 


0% 
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Collective Bargaining 

Non-Instnictional Functions (Ndn*State Sources) # of 



LP, Dorm. Food Book. Day Care Univ. Union Park. Agreements? Units 
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1 
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1 
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3 
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1 
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9 


S7 
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4 
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1 
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4 
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1 
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11 
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1 
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1 
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1 


1 
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1 
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L13 


1 


1 


1 
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9 
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11 
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1 
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10 
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1 
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1 






1 


1 
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4 


L5 


1 


1 
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TOTAL 
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APPENDIX 4 

Appendix 4 is a summary of the major accredit&w jns of the CSU caucuses and the 
comparison institutions. This appendix shows which nationally recognized agencies 
and associations accredit programs for bodi CSU and caaspsaisoa insdtutions. The 
reader should note that oot all accreditations for each instimticxi are shown. The intent 
is to list representative accreditaiions for major programs. The key which lists the 
agencies and associations follows the t^ble. 
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TED 


TED 
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Western 
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UNC 
Charlotte 
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State 
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Eau Claire 
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U of Illinois 
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NH 
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SW 
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TED 


TED 
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Sc uice: 1985-86 Education Dinsctoiy. 

OfiSce of Educaticnud Research and Improvement 
U.S. Department of Education Center for Statistics 



* Key for Accrediting Agencies and Associations listed following this table. 
( List does not inclu(k all accreditations) 
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Key for Accrediting Agencies and Associations listed following this table. 
( Li^t does not include all accreditations) 
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SP 
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JOUR 



* Key for Accrediting Agencies and Associations Usted following this table. 
( List does not include all accreditations) 
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Key for Accnditation Table 



^Wessional and specialized schools and programs are ac- 
credited by the following nationally recognized agencies 
and associations: 



ADNUR National League for Nursing. Inc.: associate 
degree programs in nursing 

ADVET American Veterinary Medical Association: 
associate degree program in animal 
technology 

AHE Accreaiting Bureau of Health Education 
Schools: allied health education 

^ANEST American Association of Nurse AnesdietiaiS: 
nurse anesthesia 

*APCP American Medical Association: assistant to 
the primary care physician 

ARCH National Architectural Accrediting Board, 
Inc.: architecture 

ART National Association of Schools of Art and 
Design: art 

*AUD American Speech, Language, and Hearing 
Association: audiology 

BBT American Medical Association: blood bank 
technology 

BI American Association of Bible Colleges: 

Bible college education 

BUS American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business: business 

BUSA American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business: business (accountancy) 

CHE Council o.i Education for Public Health: 
community health education 

CHIRO Counril on Chiropractic Education: 
chiropractic 

CHPM Council on Education for Public Health: 
community hea'th, preventive medicine 

CLPSY American Psychological Association, clinical 
psychology 



COPSY American Psycholpgical Association: 
counseling psychology 

♦CYTO American Medical Association: 
cytocechnology 

*DA American Dental Association: dental 

assisting 

DANCE National Association of Schools of Dance: 
dance 

•DENT American Dental Association: dentistry 

*DH American Deutal Association: dental hygiene 

•DIET American Dietetic Assi^.iatioa: diet'^.Ics 
(undergraduate programs) 

•DIETI American Dietetic Association: dietetics 
(postbaccalaureate internship ^grams) 

DMS Ameitcan Medical Association: diagnostic 
medical sonography 

DNUR National League for Nursing, Inc.: nursing 
diploma 



•DT 

EEG 
EMT 
ENG 
ENGT 

nOER 

FOR 
FUSER 

HSA 
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American Dental Association: dental 
technology 

American Medical Association: 
electroencephalog phi^ technology 

American Medical Association: emergency 
medical services 

Acctwjitation Board for Engineering zxii 
Technology, Inc.: engineering 

Accreditation Bokrd for Engineering and 
Technology. Inc.: engineering technology 

Foundation for Interior Design Education 
Research: interior design 

Society for American Foitsters: forestry 

American Board of Hineral Service 
Education: funeral service ^ cation 

Accrediting Commission on Education for 
Health Services Administration: health 
services administration 
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HT American Medical Association: histologic 

technology 

IPSY Amencan Psychological Association: 
pitdoctoral internships in professional 
psychology 

JOUR Accrediting Council on Education in 
Journalism and Mass Communication: 
joJFfi^iM.sm 

*JRCB Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools: junior colleges of business 

•LAW American Bki Association: law 

LIB Amehcin Library Associar'on: librarianship 

*LSAR America? Society of Landscape Architects: 
landscape architectuie 

MAAB Accrediting Bureau of Health Education 
Schools: medical assistant 

•MAC American Medical Association: medical 
assistant education 

MED Liaison Commitf^ on Medical Education, 
medicine 

MED B Liaison Conuninee on Medical Education: 
basic medical science 

MFCC American Association for Marriage and 
Funily Therapy: marriage and family 
therapy (cliiacal training programs) 

MFCD American Association for Marriage and 
family Therapy: marriage and family 
therapy (graduate degree programs) 

MICB American Academy of Microbiology- 
microbiology 

MIDWF Amencan College of Nurse- Midwivcs: nurse 
miawifery 

MLTAB Accrediting Bureau of Health Education 
Schools: medical laborator>' technician 

MLTAD Amencan Medical Association: medical 
laboraton technician (associate degree) 



MLTX: 



MRA 



MKT 



MT 



*MUS 



American M^ical Association, medical 
laboratory technician (certificate) 

American M'^dical Association, medical 
record administrator edrcation 

American Medical Association: medical 
record technician education 

American Medical Association medical 
technology 



National Association of Schools 
music 



sic: 



NATTS National Association of Trade and Technical 
Schools: occupational, trade and technical 
education (associate and bicc^aurtate degn^ 
programs) 



NHSC 
•NMT 
NUR 

OMA 

OPT 

OPTR 

OPTT 
•OSTEO 

•or 

PAST 

PERF 
PH 



National Home Study Council: home study 
education (associate degree t)rograms) 

American Medical Association: uuclear 
medicine technology 

National League for Nursing. Inc.: 
baccalaureate or higher degree programs in 
nursing 

American Medical Association: ophthalmic 
medica! assistant education 

American Optometric Association: 
optometry (professional) 

American Optometric Association: 
optometry (residency) 

American Optometric Association: 
Antometry (technician) 

ArTicrican Osteopathic Association, 
osteopathic medicine 

American Medical Association: occupational 
therapy 

Association for Clinical I^toral Education: 
clinical pastoral education 

Amencan Medical Associat*c . perfusion 

Council on Education for ^blic Health: 
y ' ools of public health 
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PHAR Amencan Council op Pharmaceutical 
Education* phannacy 

PNE National Association for Practical IJursc 
Education and Service. Inc.: pracjcal 
nursing 

PNUR National League for Nursing, Inc.: practical 
nursing 

POD American Podiatry Association: podiatry 

PSPSY American Psychological Association: 
professional/scientific psychology 

PTA American Physical Therroy Associ -on: 
physical Jierapist 

PTAA American Physiwal Therapy Association: 
physical therapy assistant 

RABN Association of Advanced Rabbinical and 
Talmudic Schools: rabbinical and Talmudic 
education 

RAD American Medical Associ^on: ra-'iography 

•RSrH American Medical Association: respiratory 
therapy 

•RSTHT American Medical Association: respiratory 
therapy technician 

KTT American Medical Association: radiation 
therapy technology 

SCPSY American Psychological Association: school 
psychology 

^SP American Speech, Language, and Hearing 

Association: speech-language pathology 

•SRCB Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools, Accrediting Commission, senior 
colleges of business 

'SUXGA /Lrnencan Medical Association: surgeons 
ftSSi:;tant 

*SURGT Amencan Medical Association, surgical 
technology 

SW Council on Social Work Education* social 

work 

-3- 



*TED National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education teacher education 

THEA National Association of Schools of Theatre: 
theatre 

THEOL Association of Theol Schools in the 
United States ^nd Cai.. . . oology 

VET Amencan Veterinary Medical As'wiation: 
\-?terinary medicine 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 



PauIWorthman 
Louis Nfessner 
Toby Osos 

Jacob Samit 

E Jian Singer 
James Landietfa 
Steven Montgomeiy 
Karen Farber 

Chuck Lieberman 
Marilyn Cundi£fe - Gee 
Paul Holm: 
Panaela Spratlen 
Wlliam Furry 
BillWhiieneck 
Cords Richards 
Glee Johnson 
Munay Habennan 



Califoraia Faculty Association 

California State University* Budget Planning 

California State University-Faculty 
and Staff Relations 

California State Universit>*-Faculty 
and Stafif Relations 

California State University * San Diego 

CalificHnia State University - San Luis Obispo 

Calj^onda State University - Nortfaridge 

California State University-Faculi 
and Staff Relations 

Legislative Analyst's Office 

Depannmt of Finance 

Senate Finance Committee 

Assembly Ways and Means Committse 

Assembly Ways and Means Committee 

Senate Education Committee 

Assembly Education Committee 

Senate Fiscal Comniittee 

California Postsecondary Education 
Conmiission 



Consultont Team Members 

Steve Powlesland 
Kevin Bacon 
Denise Arend 
Stan Anderson 
Kent Caruthers 



Price Watcriiouse 
Price Watcrtiousc 
Price Watcriiouse 
MOT of America 
MGTof Amrxica 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Prstsecondary Cducatio^i Commis- 
sion is a citizen ooard established in 1974 by the 
Legislatm e pjid Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
Califorma's colleges and univ'ersities and to provide 
^dependent, non*partisan policy analysis and rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
^or six-year terms by the Gover lor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker cf the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of January 1988, the Commissiont "s represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson» Los Angeles 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D.» San Francisco 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero 

Cruz Reynoso, I os An^^eles, Vice Chairperson 

Sharon N. Skor,, PpIo Alto 

Thomas E. SUng, Los Angeles 

""Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Ycri Wada, San Fnincisco; appointed by the R< gents 
of the University of California 

Gaudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California St^te University 

Borgny Baixd, Long Beach; appc nted by the Board 
of Governors of *'he California Community Colleges 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks: appo' ited bv ^he 
Council for Private Postsecond£..7 Elucational In- 
stitutions 

Kenneth L. Peters, Tarzana: appointed by the Call- 
(omv-x State ^'^ard of Education 

James B. Jamieson^ San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
California's independent colleges and universities 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to ''assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote di'^ersity, inn< vation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs. 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,6CJ institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commis^'on does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions wOr does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Im^tead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-govemm?ntal groups that perform 
these fimctions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and Us own specific dudes of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Op<>rLQon of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califo- 
rnia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to address the Commission may 
be made by writing the Commission in advance or by 
submitting a request pr '.or to the start of a meeting 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff iji Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive oirector, William H. Pickens, who is c Mnt- 
ed by the Commission 

'^'le rommission publishes and distrioutes without 
':narge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is> 
sues coufrondng California postseconc.ary educa- 
tion Recent reports are listed on the back cover 

Further information about the CommisFiOn, its meet 
ings, its staiT, and its pnbiiccLtioni ma / be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street. 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514. telephon- (9l6> 
445-7933. 
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SIZE, GROWTH, AND COST OF ADiMINISTRATIOiN 
AT THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 88-7 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twclflh Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Other recent reports of the Commission include: 

87-40 Final Approval of San Diego State Univer- 
sity's Proposal ta Construct a North County Center: 
A Report to the Governor and Legislature Supple- 
menting t .e Commission's February 1987 Condition- 
al Approval of the Center (November 1987) 

87-41 buc-Qi-nening Transfer and Articulation 
Policieb ixnd Fiactices la California's Colleges and 
Universities: Progress Since 1 985 and Suggestions for 
the Future (November 1987) 

87-42 Faculty Development from a State Perspec- 
tive: A Staff Report to the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission in Response to Supplementa- 
ry LangUHga ii' the 1986 Budget Act (November 
1987) 

87-43 Evaluation of the California Student Oppor- 
timity and Access Program (Cal-SOAP): A Report to 
the Legislature and Governor in Response to Senate 
Bill 800 (Chapter 1199, Statutes of ! 383) (December 
1987) 

87-44 The State's Role in Prom-^^rig Quality in 
Private Postsecondary Education: A StaiT Prospectus 
for ztie Commission's Review of the Private Postsec- 
ondary Education Act of 1977, as Amended (Decem- 
ber 1987) 

87-45 Comments and Recommendations on The 
Consortium of the California State University: A Re- 
port: A Response to Supple.r.2ntal Language in the 
1987 Budget Act Regarding the Closu*-} of the Con- 
sortium 1 December 1987) 

87-46 Developments in Community College Fi- 
nance: A Staff Report to the California Postsecond- 
ary Education Con^mission ^ December 1987) 

87-47 Proposed Constr iccion of the Permanent OfT- 
Campus Center of Caiiloi^nia State University, Hay- 
ward, in Concor.1 A rteport to the Governor and Leg- 



isle ture in Response to a Request for Capital Funds 
from the Caiifornia State University ior a Permanent 
Off-Campus Center in Contra Costa County (Decem- 
ber 1987) 

87-48 Articulating Career Education Programs 
from High School Through Community College to the 
Baccalaureate Degree A Report to the Governor, 
Legislature, and Educational Community in Re- 
sponse to Assembly Bill 3639 (Cha-^^-r 1138, Stat- 
utes of 1986) ^ December 1987) 

87 49 Education Offeree via Telecommunications: 
Trends, Issues, and State-Level Problems in Instruc- 
tional Technology for Colleges and Universities (De- 
cember 1987) 

87- 50 California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion News, Number 3 [The third issue of the Com- 
mission's periodic newsletter] (December 1987) 

88- 1 Preparing for the Twenty-First Century: A Re- 
port 0-1 Higher Education in California, Requested by 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment ?.nd Written by Clive P. Condren (Febru- 
ary 1988) 

88-2 Legislative Priorities of the Commission, 1988 
A Report of the ' alifornia Postsecv. ary Education 
Commission (February 198^) 

88-3 The 1988-89 Governor's Budget: A St^ff Report 
to the California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion (February 1988) 

88-4 Budgeting Faculty Instructional Resources in 
the University of California* A Report to the Legisla- 
ture in Response to Supplemental Language m the 
1987-88 Budget Act (February 1988) 

88-5 The Appropriations Limit and Education* Re- 
pon: of the Executive Director to the California Post 
secondary Education Commission, February 8, 1988 
(February 1988) 

88-6 Comments on Educational Equity Plans of the 
Segments: A Staff Report on the Development of 
Plans by the State Pepa^-tment of Education, the Cal- 
ifornia State University, and the University of Cali- 
fornia to Achieve the Educational Equity Goals of 
Assembly Concurrent Resoiut:(m 83 (1984) (Febru- 
ary 1988) 
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